he dtlusical ¢ 


orl. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Coethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, 








Vou. 56.—No. 43. ,. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1878. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING.—ITALIAN OPERA AT CHEAP PRICES. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), Oct. 26, will: be performed 
Bizer’s Opera, ‘‘CARMEN.” Don Jose, Signor Runcio; Escamillo 
(Toreador), — Mendioroz ; I! Dancairo, I! Remendado, Signor Zoboli, Signor 
Rinaldini ; ichaela, Mdlle Alwina Valleria; Paquita, Mdlle Bauermeister ; 
Mercedes, Miss Purdy; and Carmen (a Gipsy), Mdme Trebelli. oe 
On Mownpay next, Oct. 28, WrBER’s Opera, “DER FREISCHUTZ.” 
Rodolfo, M, Candidus ; gg me Herr Behrens ; Kiliano, Signor Beleampo; Kuno, 
Signor Zoboli; Ottocar, Signor Rinaldini; Hermit, Signor Roveri; Annetta, 
Mdlle Bauermeister ; and Agata, Mdme Eugenie Pappenheim. 

On TvEsDAY next, Oct. 29,‘‘CARMEN.” (Cast as above.) 

On WEDNESDAY next, Oct, 30, ‘‘ FAUST.” Faust, Signor Gillandi; Mephis- 
topheles, Signor Rota; Valentino, Signor Mendioroz; Wagner, Signor Roveri ; 
Biebel, — Trebelli; Marta, Miss Purdy; Murgherita, Mdme Héléne 
Crosmond, 

On TuuRSDAY next, Oct, 31, “LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, Signor Carrion ; 
I! Conte Rodolfo, Herr Behrens; Alessio, Signor Fallar; Lisa, Mdlle Bauer- 
meister ; Teresa, Miss Purdy ; and Amina, Mdlle Marie Marimon. 

Doors open at 7; the Opera will commence at 7.30,and terminate about 10.30, 

Orchestra Stalls, 12s, 6d,; Grand Circle Seats, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s.; Pit, 3s.; 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 4s,; Gallery Stalls, 2s.; Gallery, One Shilling. Private 
Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to £4 4s. Books containing 30 transferable Pit tickets, 
available on all occasions, price £3 15s. 

tapi ts a usual Opera regulations as to evening dress will be dis- 
pe with. 

The Box Office of Her Majesty's Theatre, under the portico of the O 
is open daily from 10til] 5, under the superintendence of Mr Bailey, 
of all the Librarians and Musicsellers. 


ouse, 
ickets also 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The FOURTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will take place Tu1s Day (SATURDAY, Oct, 26), at Three o'clock, when will be per- 
formed, for the first time at these Concerts, a Requiem by Sowers Verdi. 
Vocalists—Madlle Sartorius, Miss Anna Williams; Mr Barton McGuckin, Herr 
Henschel, The Crystal Palace Choir. The Concert will commence with a 
“* Marche Religieuse,” by G d. Conductor—Mr Ava@ust Manns,  Trans- 
ferable Sta'ls, for the 22 Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered Stall, for a Single 
Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or 
Gallery, One neoerg Admission to the Concert-room for those not having 
stall or other tickets, Sixpence, All exclusive of admission to the Palace. 


Roeral ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Prineipal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 


The HALF TERM will commence on THuRSDAY, Nov, 7, and terminate on 
SatuRDAY, Dec. 21, Candidates for admissi See 4 music they can glad 
may be examined at the Institutionon Satrurpay, Nov. 2, at Eleven o'clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


RIGHTON. — Mr KUHE’'SS GRAND MORNING 

CONCERT, Saturpay, Nov. 2, Mesdames Christine Nilsson, Nouver, 

and Patey; MM. Ed. Lloyd and Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mr Kuhe ; Violoncello 
—Mr 0. Ould. Conductor—Mr THOULESS. 




















ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 

a — time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C. Ray, Sec., Langham 





In the Press, 
COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &c., &c. 
(hitherto unpublished). By WILLIAM BEALE, composer of ‘“‘ What ho!” 
“ Come let us join,” ‘“‘ Harmony,” ‘‘ Go, Rose,” &c. Edited by Epwarp PLATER. 
8. D. 


> 
el 
n 
by 
— 
° 


coorocooooo( 
PP RAARDORARADHR 


. “T’ll enjoy the present time” 
. “ How soft the Music” - 
“ By the side of a grove” a py 
“* Scenes of woe” ae Pee ona ee 
‘*Lo! the Pride of the Village is dead ea F 
“* How often from the steep ” ‘i «++ (8.8.4.4. T.T.B.B.) 
“Oh! by yonder mossy seat” aoe “cone CARE) 
. ‘The humble tenant”... an oe oa «+. (8,A.T.B.B.) 
. “Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... «++ (A.7.7.B.B.) 
. “Thou herald of the blushing morn” (S.A.T.B.) 
. ‘When Fanny, blooming fair” coo eee (S.A.P.BQ) 
. “ Again the balmy Zephyr Pai andi (Round, 3 voices.) 
13, “‘ Sing unto the Lord”... oe (Canon 4 in 2) (s.A.T.B.) 
Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net. As su 
shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 
ble to the Editor, Mr Epwarp TER, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 
. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER 
& Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Just Published. 
| Vere VOCAL EXERCISE. Arranged to suit the varieties 


of voice compass. By EpwARD PLATER. Price 3s. net. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


FR E-TONED VIOLONCELLO for SALE, with Case. 
Marked—Joun Hare, 
“ Viol and Flute,” 
Near the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
{Date, 1724.] 
Price Ten Guineas. 
Apply to H. C. WiLks, Regent Street, Leamington. 
This advertisement will not be repeated. 


HARP FOR SALE. 
RARD DOUBLE-ACTION HARP _ (No. 
Good condition, light coloured. + 


Only £28, 
Address “ A.”, Messrs Jackson & Parker’s, Booksellers, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


REMOVAL. 
MPME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 
MENTS 5 Sag addressed to her new residence, 24, Gloucester Crescent 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications respecting 


R 
M ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert. 52, New Bond Street, W. 


ORAM Pwr 











4252). 














announce his return to town 


HERR SCHUBERTH begs 
beaddressed care of Messrs D. Davison 


from the Continent, All letters 
& Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


vv 
QCHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 

SrrREET, W. President—Sir Juttus Beneprcr. Founder and Director— 
Herr ScHUBERTH. Twelfth Winter Season, 1878. The next Meeting for the 
TRIAL of NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place on WEDNESDAY Evening 
next, Oct, 23. The Ballot for new members is fixed for Monday, Oct. 21. The 
Annual Subscription for Three Members is Two Guineas, admitting to all 
Concerts, Soirées, and meetings of the Society, and Mozart and Beethoven Society. 
Any further particulars may be had on application to 

H, G, HOPPER, Hon, See. 
244, Regent Street, 





Mes JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
friends that she is in town for the Season. All letters to be addressed to 
her residence, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 








DME ANNA BISHOP SCHULZ begs to announce to her 
friends and pupils her return to town.—47, Gloucester Road, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 
Mes OSGOOD will return to England on Nov. 1 next. 
All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed to Mr 
N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 
RS JOHN MACFARREN will play Brissac’s VALSE 


BRILLANTE DE BRAVOURE, at her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, 
at Brunswick House, Vauxhall, on Saturday, Nov. 4, 
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GIO. 


T i?o 
(or MILAN) 


Has the honour to announce that, at the end of this month (October, 1878) 
HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE REMOVED 


DI RICORDI 


TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 


Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 


EMANUEL AGUILAR’S COMPOSITIONS. 








PIANOFORTE. 8. D 
PIR COMTOD css ais aes cen csi _ aap 5 0 
ADAGIO (from Sonata in ©) ... oe 20 
GAVOTTE (from Sonata in C) bes mex ee tt ses ae eer SS 
EE ARAIOWE SRDS, ui) kip ee ee a * SD 
DREAM DANCE, Op.27,No.1 2... ove me iS 
PARTING. Melody. Op. 27, No. 2... Pe 
THE PROMISE. Op. 27, No.3 tee. ¢ feck eee 20 
MAT WAS, ORS sk keke es 2 6 
eee. “ORIG BS cn eee we 3.0 
DART OR, “OO MO6 cc aa 3 0 
WEBER’S LAST WALTZ. Transcribed ...  ...0 . sen a 3 0 
LE DEsIR, DE BEETHOVEN. Transcribed ae ake Gye 3 0 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Transcribed Be oa aes ins 3 0 
HOME, SWEET HOME. Transcribed as we8 ® 
STEPS. Flights 1 and 2 (for beginners) ... Sas Po ma each 1 6 
WAR MARCH. Duet for two performers on one pianoforte... 40 
MAGMESTTO: OERGAIS sas ates sess kes ssa te 26 
COULEUR DE ROSE. Galop brillant, Op. 29 ... 40 

VOCAL. 

IN A WOOD ON A WINDY DAY Acton BELL ... 3 0 
SYMPATHY WORE AAT S a ELuis BELL 2 6 
THE FAIRIES’ FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 

(From the Frost King) sae soit en 26 
FAREWELL oe cee ee ; BisHoP HEBER 2 6 
BREAK, BREAK eae Ne ao oon TENNYSON oc BD 
AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY LONGFELLOW .... ... 2 6 
HOPE ALWAY ... MINNIE... 3 0 


O LOVELY VISION. Romance from the opera 
The Bridal Wreath ... see 

OH! WHERE IS THE LIFE, The Gardener’s 
Song from ditto... ae ie ie ‘J 


W.D,S8, ALEXANDER 3 0 


Ditto ae D 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


1 f 1 hy An ¢ 
Che Theatre: 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
NEW SERIES. No. III. OCTOBER, 1878. 
BILL OF THE PLAy, 

1, The Watch-Tower : The Art Prospect at the Lyceum ; The Sunday Question 
and the Theatres ; Children on the Stage. 

2. PORTRAIT OF Miss LirTon. 

8, THE RounD TABLE: “The Story of a Waltz,” by Jacques Offenbach; ‘‘ Past 
and Present,” by Lady Hardy; ‘Lord Dundreary,” by the late John 
Oxenford ; “‘ Thoughts on Scenery,” by Percy Fitzgerald; “A Nightmare of 
Tradition,” by Alfred Cellier; “Mr Montague and America,” by Joseph 
Hatton ; ‘‘ Treasury Day,” by Henry 8, Leigh. 

4, PorTRAIT OF Mr Henry J. Byron. 

5. ae WILL COME.” A Novelette, by Joseph Hatton, in three parts. 

art 3. 

6. Notes en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian cities, and 
New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room. 





' &., &., &. 
Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 
81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 

R WIP ORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, “‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Bri Leed: 
Edinburgh, during the month of October. vetheoipiai — 

F. B. JEWSON begs to inform his friends and pupils 
to town,—21, Manchester Street, Manchester 








M* 
that he has returned 
Square, W. 
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" Just Published. 
“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by aon permission, to the OoUNTESS 
OF OHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. ce 4s. 
“ «Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse élégante.” The clever and industrious Mdlle 
Albrecht is to be commended for the writing of a very good waltz, and which has 
brightness to recommend it. The fair pianiste herself would no doubt play it 
with much effect.”— Public Opinion, Oct. 19, 1878. 4 

“«* Te Réveil du Rossignol’ is a spirited and brilliant ‘Valse élégante,’ by Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, the we)!-known pianiste. The piece has the true dance rhythm, 
and is graceful as well as vivacious-in style.”—Jdlustrated London News, 
Oct. 12, 1878, 7 

“ Miss Lillie Albrecht opened the evening’s entertainment at the Atheneum, 
N.W., on Friday last, with her new and successful Valse élégante, ‘ Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which was enthusiastically received. The young pianiste was no less 
happy in Chopin’s ‘ Ballade,’ in A flat, which procured her so hearty a re-call, 
that Miss Albrecht returned to the platform and gave her own brilliant tran- 
scription of ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland.’ ”— ; : 

“Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol, a Valse 
Elégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste.”—The 
Graphic, Sept. 28, 1878. ; 

“Malle Lillie Albrecht, a very talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has com a very charming Valse, ‘Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Mdlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.” —The Hornet, Sept. 25, 1878. 

“* Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English youn 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successfu 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its ro. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.”—News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878. : 

«Te Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse Elégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great pe ularity, and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young lady, so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.” — West Central News, Sept, 14, 1878. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
RIENZI: 
THe Last oF THE TRIBUNES,. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. PrrTMay). 
8vo. Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s,; cloth, richly gilt, net 


7s. 6d. 
DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
(In VASCELLO FANTASMA). 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
8vo. Price, paper covers, net 4s. ; 


By 
Vocal Score, German and Italian words. 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6s. 


20 MELODIES 4 RECUEIL. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 


A~—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net 11s. 


4 
15 MELODIES ENFANTINES. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Paper covers, net 5s. 
Catalogues of the works of RicHARD WAGNER and OHARLES GOUNOD post 
free on application, 


SCHOTT & 0O., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
RGANIST WANTED, for the newly-erected Paris 


CxuuRCH of CoLTNESS, LANARKSHIRE. Must be able to train a Ohoir in 
both notations. Apply, stating salary required, to James Scorr, Coltness Iron 
Works, Newmains, 5.8. 


8vo. 








US-AGENTS WANTED, in all the leading Provincial 
towns, for first-class Foreign Pianos (Upright Grands and Short 
Iron Grands). Central Depot in London. Address, with full particulars as to 
pea of doing business, ‘ D. G.,” May's Advertisement Offices, 159, Picca- 
dilly. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R ALFRED RUDLAND will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
popular Song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Vestry 
Hall, Chelsea, Thursday evening, Oct. 31. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 


h R COWTRICE POUNDS will sing Bromenrnat’s 
admired Song, ‘‘THE MESSAGE,” at the Vestry Hall, Chelsea, Thursday 
evening, Oct. 31. 








“ HER VOICE.” 
i DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Mr Ienace Gresonr’s most 
successful Song, “HER VOICE,” every evening on her tour during the 
months of November and December. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M* JAMES SYDNEY will sing “ ALICE, WHERE ART 


THOU?” (by desire), at Southampton, on Oct. 30th ; Chichester, Slat; 
Warminster, Nov. 5th ; and Leeds, 9th. 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
(From the “ Times.” ) 


Norwich, Thursday, Oct. 17.’ 

Some few words have still to be added to our account of yester- 
day’s performance of Joseph and its reception by the audience. The 
contralto music of the first part was entrusted to Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, who imparted to the melodious and devotionally contempla- 
tive air, ‘‘Whoever perished being innocent,” all the desired 
expression. In the second part, Mdme Trebelli was the contralto, 
which is enough to prove that the air, ‘‘ When your sins are brought 
forth,” was admirably delivered ; and that the duet with Mdme 
Albani, ‘‘ The Lord sendeth the springs into the rivers,” descriptive 
of the seven years of plenty, was given as the composer himself 
might have wished. It is hardly requisite to say more than that 
the chief tenor part, Reuben, was assigned to Mr Lloyd, and that 
of the baritone, Joseph, to Mr Santley (each singing his best), to 
show that these important adjuncts to the general effect were 
thoroughly represented. To Miss Anna Williams was allotted the 
small part of Benjamin, which could not have been confided to 
better keeping—as was shown in the sestet, ‘‘ Forgive if ye have 
aught against any,” in which she was associated with Mdmes 
Albani and Trebelli, and Messrs Lloyd, Santley, and Hilton. The 
last-named gentleman has a fine bass voice, and did full justice to the 
music of Jacob, which he sang uniformly well. The chorus worked 
zealously, and for the most part with success, although the repre- 
sentatives of the nine brothers who plot against the life of Joseph 
now and then left something to desire in the not unessential matter 
of intonation. Sir Julius Benedict and his orchestra did their 
utmost for the work of Professor Macfarren. Had the oratorio been 
the composition of Sir Julius himself he could not have taken more 
pains to insure a perfect execution. There were occasional 
drawbacks, as might have been anticipated ; but these, after all, 
were specks upon the sun. The oratorio was listened to with the 
greatest interest throughout, and at the conclusion Professor Mac- 
farren was led to the platform by Mr J. D. Smith, Mayor of 
Norwich, accompanied by Mr Walter Cecil Macfarren, the composer’s 
brother, and greeted with a storm of applause likely to be remem- 
bered by him for years to come. We should add that the sestet 
above mentioned was encored and repeated. 

Here may be the place to give a summary of the numbers at- 
tending each performance since the first, on Tuesday. Subjoined is 
the official statement :-— 

‘‘Tuesday evening, 570 at half a guinea, and 672 at 5s. ; Wednes- 
day morning, 547 at half a guinea, and 99 at a guinea; Wednesday 
evening, 927 at half a guinea, and 146 at a guinea; Thursday 
morning, 926 at half a guinea, and 237 at a guinea.” 

It will thus be seen that the attraction of Zlijah has not lessened 
at Norwich, though two and thirty years have elapsed since its 
first production here. As an explanation of this, it is only requisite 
to consider attentively the work itself, which, it must now be 
acknowledged on all sides, is built out of materials so solid that to 
make a ruin of it would tax an age. The performance, under Sir 
Julius Benedict’s direction, was, on the whole, worthy unqualified 
eulogy. Solo singers, chorus, and orchestra vied with each other in 
doing all that lay in their power for Mendelssohn’s great sacred 
masterpiece, which, while it has not, as some people imagine, cast 
St Paul into the shade, (a difficult feat), has enjoyed a much larger 
share of popularity, since 1846, when, at Birmingham, the most 
memorable county festival on record introduced it to the world. 
Moreover, it was not very probable that a composer like Mendels- 
sohn would have let ten years fly over without making sensible 
progress—after the example of Beethoven and other great predeces- 
sors. S¢ Paul was first heard in Diisseldorf, at the Rhine Festival 
of 1836, and the ten years’ interval separating it from Elijah 
suffices alone to account for the difference between the two oratorios. 
St Paul, it must be admitted, is the more studiedly scholastic effort ; 
but Elijah is beyond question the more matured and thoroughly 
wrought out composition of the two, It may well be believed that 





had Mendelssohn survived to finish his Christus, which was intended 
to complete the trilogy, but of which we only possess some frag- 
ments—fragments too expressive and beautiful to be cast aside— 
Christus would have shown as great an advance upon Zlijah as 
Elijah upon St Paul. Mendelssohn’s spirit was one too restless to 
allow of much repose. He was ever projecting something fresh 
and new. No sooner was one idea carried out to his satisfaction 
than another would speedily follow ; indeed, they would often pre- 
sent themselves simultaneously to his mind. It is well known 
that at the time immediately preceding his regretted death he was 
not only at work upon the oratorio, Christus, but upon an opera, the 
subject of which was the romantic legend of Lorelei and the Rhine 
spirits, an orchestral symphony in C major, of which only the begin- 
ning exists, and various other things, among which may be named a 
violoncello concerto, contemplated expressly for Signor Piatti, with 
whose performance in one of his quartets as far back as 1844 Men- 
delssohn was so pleased that, to some of his familiar acquaintances, 
he would repeatedly say, and with unmistakable earnestness, ‘I 
must write a concerto for Piatti !”—as though moved by a sudden 
stroke of conscience, reminding him that he had left a task unful- 
filled, a welcome task in the bargain, which ought to have been 
accomplished long before. A fit companion to the admirable violin 
concerto composed for Ferdinand David, of Leipsic, Mendelssohn’s 
colleague, an executive artist certainly not to be compared with 
Alfredo Piatti, was, through this procrastination, lost to the world. 

With regard to Elijah itself, enough was said in the notice of its 
performance at the recent Worcester Festival. Here in Norwich 
the distribution of the various parts was in the highest degree 
efficient. The impressive music put into the mouth of the zealous 
prophet and fierce denunciator of Ahab and his idolatrous wife, 
Jezebel, was allotted to Mr Santley, who declaimed the superb 
recitatives with a dignity, force, and significance, and gave the airs 
with a spirit and pathos rarely equalled, never perhaps excelled. 
In glorious voice, Mr Santley from the commencement to the end 
did his very best, and what is Mr Santley’s best true amateurs 
know full well. To enter into particulars again would be superfluous, 
where all was of such sustained excellence. Mr Lloyd, too, whose 
share in the tenor music was limited to the airs ‘If with all your 
hearts ye truly seek me ” and “‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth,” 
the remainder being assigned to that genuine and practised Royal 
Academy artist, Mr Shakespeare (who composes for and plays the 
pianoforte just as well as he sings), was no less happy. The chief 
soprano part was intrusted to Mdme Albani, whose delivery of the 
great air, ‘‘Hear ye, Israel,” has often been praised, but never 
merited more unreserved eulogy than on the present occasion. Nor 
was her performance in the impressive and magnificent ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, is God the Lord,” less deserving praise. The rest of the 
soprano music was divided between Misses Anna Williams and 
Catherine Penna, the contralto recitatives and airs being allotted 
respectively to Mdmes Trebelli and Antoinette Sterling. The 
former especially distinguished herself in the mournful and compas- 
sionate admonition to unbelievers, ‘‘ Woe unto them who forsake 
Him,” the latter in the consoling admonition, set to one of the 
lovliest of melodies, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” in which so many estab- 
lished vocalists have been heard, though few with more unalloyed 
satisfaction. Among other pieces meriting special notice should 
be singled out the plaintive duet, ‘Zion spreadeth her hands 
for aid,” in which Miss Penna and Mdme Trebelli united their 
voices ; the expressive and touching scene with the bereaved widow 
and Elijah, where Mr Santley was associated with Miss Anna 
Williams ; the quartet, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” sung 
by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Trebelli, Messrs Shakespeare, 
and Hilton; and last, not least, the unaccompanied trio, ‘‘ Lif 
thine eyes to the mountains,” the interpreters of which most truly 
seraphic adjuration were Mdme Albani, Miss Williams, and Mdme 
Sterling. 

The choral parts in Hlijah exhibited the qualities of the Norfolk 
and Norwich singers in their fairest light. Their performance was 
excellent throughout, and in several marked instances beyond 
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criticism. In those numbers where the voices have to be subdued, 
and all depends upon the delicate observance of light and shade, 
combined with the subtlest gradations of tone, they answered every 
requirement. In those of more energetic character, like ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God,” ‘‘Be not afraid,” and ‘‘ Woe to him, he shall perish,” 
the climax to the grand scene where Jezebel inflames the anger of 
the people against Elijah—one of those happy afterthoughts that 
came to Mendelssohn when engaged on re-modelling and perfecting 
his great work —they were not less successful, singing with a vigour, 
accuracy, and precision that left nothing to desire, nothing open to 
criticism. The Norwich singers, like those of almost every important 
city in England where music is not merely a social enjoyment but a 
special study, know their Hlijah by rote, just as well as they know 
their Messiah and Creation. With respect to the orchestra, it is 
almost unnecessary to add that it did its work for the most 
part in perfection. Perhaps in no other oratorio do our instru- 
mentalists enter upon their allotted tasks with such zeal, because in 
no other oratorio are there so many passages set down the adequate 
rendering of which must be as interesting to themselves as to the 
majority of their hearers. How deeply impressive and suggestive is 
the so-called overture, separating Elijah’s prophecy of drought 
from the chorus, “ Help, Lord, wilt thou quite destroy us?” in 
which Mendelssohn displays his facility of pourtraying a multitude 
in despair, just as in ‘‘ Woe to him, he shall perish!” finer even than 
‘Stone him to death,” in St Paul, where he pourtrays a multitude 
goaded to exasperation, all amateurs are aware, as well as how sug- 
gestive, picturesque, characteristic, and powerfully coloured are the 
orchestral accompaniments throughout. This day’s performance of 
Elijah, to conclude, was one not likely to be forgotten by those who 
wish well to the Norwich Festival. 

The grand operatic concert to-night was well attended, and the 
programme seemed to please the audience beyond measure. We can 
only add at present that the new overture of Sir Julius Benedict, 
written for Heinrich von Kleist’s drama, Das Kéitchen von Heilbronn, 
was a great success and unanimously encored. 

It ought to have been stated on Wednesday that, though Miss 
Anna Williams took the part of Galatea in Handel’s serenata, Miss 
Catherine Penna sang the opening recitative with the air, ‘‘ Hush, 
ye pretty warbling choir,” its sequel, acquitting herself well in 
both, and that the admirable additional accompaniments of Mozart 
were used. About the grand ballad concert to-night, which con- 
sisted of a miscellaneous programme gathered from all sources, it 
will suffice to say a word or two to-morrow. Up to the present 
time the weather has been all to the good, and should it continue 
favourable, the best results may reasonably be expected. 





19th Oct. 

A very few words will suffice for the two miscellaneous evening 
concerts which on Wednesday and Thursday drew very large 
audiences to St Andrew’s Hall. The ‘‘Grand Ballad Concert ” was 
not precisely the sort of entertainment likely to attract the crowds 
that flock to St James’s Hall at the welcome summons of Mr John 
Boosey, whose programmes are almost exclusively composed of 
materials justifying the title invented for them by the enterprising 
founder and director of the now solidly established London Ballad 
Concerts. In the first place, there was a symphony of Mozart’s, not 
inappropriately styled by that great musician’s enthusiastic partisans 
‘*Queen of Symphonies.” We refer, as will easily be understood, to 
the Symphony in E flat, put down in the Norwich programme as 
‘*No. 5,” though it is really the 47th of similar orchestral works 
composed by Mozart during his brief and marvellously productive 
career—earliest, first, in short, of a group of three masterpieces, of 
which the second is the impassioned ‘‘G minor,” the third the co- 
lossal ‘‘ Jupiter,” with its elaborately-fugued finale. There were 
also the grand scena of Agatha, from Weber's Der Freischiitz, sung 
by Miss Anna Williams with orchestral accompaniments ; Gounod’s 
‘Funeral March of a Marionette,” the overture to Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide, and the pompous march from the Prophéte of Meyerbeer. To 
these should be added the brilliant and very difficult fantasia on the 





March and ‘‘ Willow Song,” from Rossini’s Otello, executed to the 
highest degree of perfection, both as regards mechanism and style, 
by our own champion violinist, Mr Carrodus, who was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded and re-called. This, of course, had orchestral 
accompaniments, as, indeed, had more than one of the solo vocal 
pieces contributed by Mesdames Albani, Antoinette Sterling, and 
Trebelli ; Misses Anna Williams and Catherine Penna; Messrs 
Edward Lloyd, W. Shakespeare, and Santley, into the familiar 
catalogue of which we are not called upon to enter. Those pieces in 
which the co-operation of the orchestra was dispensed with were 
accompanied on the pianoforte by the indefatigable conductor, Sir 
Julius Benedict, who is always ready and willing for anything what- 
everatanemergency. Moreover, there was a very spirited part-song 
entitled ‘‘ Autumn,” composed, to words by the Rev. E. Bulmer, by 
Mr Bunnett, who, though not appointed organist of the cathedral 
after the secession of Dr Zachariah Buck, whose chief assistant and 
frequent deputy he had long been, was very judiciously chosen as 
organist of the festival. This part-song, capitally given, offered 
only one example, among many, of the careful manner in which the 
singers had been trained by their respected chorus-master, Mr J. 
Harcourt, 

The programme of the ‘‘Grand Operatic Concert” on the ensuing 
night was somewhat more strictly if not absolutely in keeping 
with its nomenclature. The first piece was again an orchestral 
symphony—that of Beethoven in D major, second of the 
immortal ‘‘ Nine,” which will keep the name of their author 
celebrated while true genius continues to exert an influence over 
those who indulge in a belief that music may legitimately assert 
its claim to rank with any and all of the sister arts, and that in 
our day it is an important motive power. In no other work is 
the genial humour observed in many of the compositions of 
Beethoven more convincingly asserted than in his D major 
Symphony, which from the opening to the end overflows with 
vigorous life. Like the E flat Symphony of Mozart, it was 
admirably played, under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict, and 
by a large majority of the audience listened to with decorous 
attention, a sign of the times upon which musicians and musical 
amateurs may fairly be congratulated. 

The novelty and, therefore, the feature of this concert was the 
new overture by Sir Julius Benedict, intended, we understand, as 
orchestral prelude to an opera founded upon Heinrich Kleist’s 
Kéitchen von Heilbronn. Wecan only say that if the opera carries 
out the promise of the overture, it will be welcome just now to all 
who take an interest in the lyric drama. Sir Julius appears to 
have conceived it as a musical epitome of the play, after the plan 
adopted by his illustrious teacher, Weber, in Der Freischiitz, 
Euryanthe, and Oberon. That it breathes, as it were, the spirit 
of Weber will be taken for granted by all who are able to discern 
how the works of the pupil have been influenced and have frequently 
taken colour from those of the master. This says nothing to its 
disparagement. On the contrary, while the overture might have 
been signed ‘‘ Weber,” and no one question its authenticity, it 
possesses characteristics of its own indisputably proclaiming it the 
work of Weber’s most earnest disciple. To those acquainted with 
the original German play this overture would naturally suggest a 
design and prominent themes that should bear reference to the 
leading characters ; but to others not thus privileged it can only be 
looked upon and judged as an abstract piece of music. As such it 
can scarcely be over-valued. From the commencement to the 
brilliant climax, it is full of vigour, spjrit, and marked character, 
so energetic, indeed, that it might readily be accepted as the 
offspring of early genius were it not that the structure and general 
workmanship show everywhere the hand of a practised and expe- 
rienced master. It is best, therefore, to look forward to the com- 
pletion of the projected opera before estimating the overture at its 
relative merits. As a remarkably effective example of orchestral 
writing it will hardly fail to gain instant appreciation, but as a 
dramatic tone poem it cannot be reasonably discussed until we 
have the context, in shape of the finished work, to help us out, 
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The performance, if not altogether perfect, was spirited throughout, 
and the audience were so much pleased that an encore as genuine as 
it was unanimous was the result. Z'he Messiah on Friday morning, 
and a second “‘ Ballad Concert ” in the evening brought the Festival 


to a close. 
20th Oct. 


It is almost superfluous to do more than record that the last 
oratorio of the Festival, as time out of mind it has been of so many 
other festivals, was Handel’s imperishable Messiah, sixth work of 
the kind set to English text by the mightiest master of the Choir, 
and unquestionably, Jsrael in Eyypt notwithstanding, greatest and 
most sublime. Though no less than twelve oratorios succeeded it, 
The Triumph of Time and Truth, which brings the catalogue of 
Handel’s labours in this direction to an end, being, like the Oc" 
casional Oratorio (No. 11), more or less of a pasticcio, The Messiah 
transcends them all. How often this has been said need hardly 
be insisted on. As years go by, it will be insisted on again and 
again, despite what in some quarters is looked upon as “‘high 
art” and ‘‘infallible.” 'he Messiah was first performed at Dublin 
in 1742, under the direction of its immortal composer, and now 
in 1878, 136 years later, we hear it at Norwich under the direc- 
tion of Sir Julius Benedict, as fresh, melodious, devotional, and 
instinct with vigorous life as though it had only just sprung from 
the fertile brain that conceived it. Dublin has every right to 
feel proud of having been the first to introduce so wonderful a 
masterpiece to the world. The leading singers, with a single 
exception, took part in yesterday’s performance. The exception was 
Mr Edward Lloyd, who, though he bore up manfully and like a 
veritable artist, has been suffering more or less during the week 
from cold. Mr Lloyd, however, found an excellent substitute in 
Mr Shakespeare, who boasts a name so imposing that by ordinary 
people more than ordinary things are expected from him. That Mr 
Shakespeare is a well-informed and thorough musician is unani- 
mously admitted, and if his voice is by no means powerful, it is of 
very agreeable quality, and so completely under the control of its 
possessor that his singing must be always acceptable. Mdme 
Albani, who has also been in some degree ailing since the commence- 
ment of the Festival, roused herself nevertheless for the occasion, 
doing for Handel’s Messiah what she had already done in similar 
circumstances for Macfarren’s /useph—her very best, in short, The 
principal soprano airs were assigned to this accomplished songstress, 
though one of the most impressive of them—‘‘ How beautiful are 
the feet "—was undertaken by our talented and highly promising 
young soprano, Miss Anna Williams. The contralto music was 
divided between Mdmes Trebelli and Antoinette Sterling, both adepts, 
as amateurs are aware ; while to Mr Santley—who has seldom more 
emphatically asserted his position as the greatest baritone of our 
day—and to Mr Hilton were allotted the bass recitatives and songs, 
the former, among other things, creating a deep impression in ‘‘ Why 
do the nations so furiously’ rage together?” and ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound,” in which the trumpet obbligato part was of course intrusted 
to Mr T. Harper. The choruses from first to last were superbly 
given, and Sir Julius Benedict, with those who worked under his 
direction, may be fairly congratulated upon a remarkably fine per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Sacred Oratorio,” which, so long pre-eminent, 
stands little chance in these times of being confronted with a 
rival. Thus virtually terminated the Festival. 

At the instigation, we believe, of Sir Julius Benedict, an extra mis- 
cellaneous concert, with reduced charges of admission, was held the 
same evening in St Andrew’s Hall, for which the conductor and the 
vocalists vouchsafed their services gratuitously, The hall, it need 
scarcely be added, was crammed, 

That the nineteenth festival of Norfolk and Norwich has been 
& success is generally admitted. The financial results exceed 
those of 1875, the receipts amounting to £3,921, against £3,812 
realized on the last occasion, the consequence is, if we are well in- 
formed, that there are no more doubts about its renewal in 1881, 
With Sir Julius Benedict again as conductor, The actual results will 
speedily be made known, 














ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of the fortnightly meeting of 
professors and students, which took place on Saturday last, Oct. 19: 

Adagio and Allegro, from Sonata in B minor, pianoforte and violin 
(J. S. Bach)—Mrs Sharpe and Mr W. Sutton (Professors’ 
scholar), pupils of Mr W. H. Holmes and Mr Sainton; Recitative, 
‘Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened,” and Airs, ‘‘ He shall 
feed his flock” and ‘‘ Come unto Him,” Messiah (Handel)—(accom- 
panist, Miss R. Dunn)—Misses K. Ashdown and M. Robinson, pupils 
of Mr Fiori; Aria, ‘‘ Madamina,” Don Giovanni (Mozart)—(accom- 
panist, Mr Bard)—Mr W. H. Brereton, pupil of Mr Garcia; Ballad 
(MS.), ‘* Loving and true” (Maud White, student)—(accompanist, 
Miss Maud White)—Miss Clara Sammuel, pupil of Professor Mac- 
farren and Mr Randegger ; Prelude and Fugue, in E minor, Op. 35, 
No. 1 (Mendelssohn)—Mr W. G. Wood (Sterndale Bennett scholar), 

upil of Mr Harold Thomas ; Song, ‘‘The Staven Wiifke” (T. M. 
ictish-~tieonmnaaids Miss Nancy Evans)—Miss Ambler, pupil of 
Mr F. R. Cox ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ There be none of Beauty’s daughters ” 
(T. Matthay, student)—(accompanist, Mr T, Matthay)—Mr Grantley, 
pupil of Dr Sullivan and Mr Randegger ; Sonata, in B flat, No. 4, 
organ (Mendelssohn)—Miss Alice Heathcote (Thalberg scholar), 
pupil of Mr Rose; Dialogue, The Provoked Husband, Act IIL, 
Scene 1 (Sir John Vanbrugh and Colley Cibber)—Mrs Brownlow 
(Lady Townley) and Miss E. Mar oy (Lady Grace), re of Mr 
Walter Lacy ; Serenade (MS.), ‘‘The dawn is grey” (H. C, Banks, 
student)—(accompanist, Mr H, C, Banks)—Mr Sidney Tower, pupil 
of Dr Steggall and Mr Randegger ; Song, ‘‘ I’m alone,” Lily of Kil 
larney (Sir Julius Benedict)—(accompanist, Miss R. Dunn)—Miss 
M. S. Jones, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Grave, Allegro di Molto e Con Brio, 
from Sonata Pathetic, Op. 13, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Mr Drury, 

upil of Mr F. Westlake ; Songs (MS.), ‘‘ Avril” and ‘* Mai” (Arthur 
Saeen, student)—(accompanist, Mr Arthur Thomas)—Miss Amy 
Aylward, pupil of Dr Sullivan and Mr Randegger ; Two Etudes, in 
E and A flat, pianoforte (Chopin)—Miss Hudson, pupil of Mr Brinley 
Richards ; Lullaby (MS.), ‘‘ The wind is cold, the night is long” 
(R. Addison, student)—(accompanist, Mr R. Addison)—Mrs Brown. 
low, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Garcia ; Italian Concerto, 
pianoforte (J. S. Bach)—Miss Frances Smith, pupil of Mr O’Leary. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 

Dear Sir,—The following curious circumstance occurred at my 
house, On Monday last a man called, and sent in his name as Mr 
Pyne. He told me he was the nephew of Mdme Bodda-Pyne, and 
had been commissioned by ‘‘ Auntie” to call and inquire Mdme 
Berger’s terms for teaching singing to a young lady who was going 
to arrive the next day, and would be staying with friends in Berkeley 
Street (close by here). I immediately asked how it was the young 
lady did not apply for lessons to Mdme Bodda. He replied that his 
‘* Auntie ” was quite full, and had no time to take fresh pupils. I 

romised to speak to Mdme Berger (who was from home teaching 
or the whole day) and to write to Mdme Bodda, He told me he 
was organist of Salisbury Cathedral, that he had a house well fur- 
nished in that town, and was intending to marry next January a 
niece of Sir Emerson Tennant’s. He gave me a detailed account of 
the organ in Salisbury Cathedral and of his duties there, mentioned 
amongst his friends Dr Stainer, Dr Steggall, Sir Robert Stewart 
(Dublin), Mr Littleton (Novello & Co.), and hoped I would never 
come to Salisbury without looking him up. Having partaken of a 
glass of sherry, and refused a second, he departed, ‘‘ having to see 
Mr Littleton before four o’clock.” In a day or two I wrote to 
Mdme Bodda that, before undertaking to teach the young lady, 
Mdme Berger required to see and hear her, and making an appoint+ 
ment for that object. Much to my surprise, I receive a letter from 
Mr Bodda, in which he disclaims for himself and wife all relation: 
ship with ‘‘ the nephew,” and characterizes his story as a ‘hoax ” ! 
Is it not a very extraordinary hoax? What can Mr Henry Pyne, 
of Cathedral Close, Salisbury, have wanted !—I am, dear Sir, very 
faithfully yours, FRANCESCO BERGER, 

6, York Street, Portman Square, W., Oct. 11, 1878, 








MEcHLIN.=-The School of Religious Music, just founded here to 
form organists, chapelmasters, and lay clerks for the Romau Catholic 
Church, has is#ued its programme, dated at Mechlin, on the festival 
of St Bernard, and signed by the director, M. Jacques Lemmens. 
‘* An eminent artist in a fervent Christian,” such, says M. Lemmens, 
‘*is the ideal we desire, 1t is to form and to educate this ideal that 
we have founded our school, our school of art, aud that we have 
founded it under the very shadow of the Church, and closa to the 
lamp of the sanctuary,” ie 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

Mr Mapleson’s winter season of Italian opera began on Saturday 
night with every promise of success, the house being filled, and the 
audience, to all appearance, thoroughly pleased. This time, the 
manager, who has good reason to know that there is a public for 
Italian opera other than its fashionable supporters, seems bent 
upon throwing his net as widely as possible, and so as to catch 
even the humblest amateurs. The theatre is arranged, and the 
terms of admission are regulated, purely with a view to this desir- 
able result. There are boxes and stalls for such well-to-do folk as 
are not ashamed of being seen at an operahouse after August and 
before March; but the bulk of the accommodation provided is for 
those to whom a shilling more or less involves a good deal. All 
opera-lovers with modest means have reason to be satisfied with 
Mr Mapleson, since for twelvepence they can, if they choose, enjoy 
that which is usually regarded as an artistic luxury, and paid for 
at a luxurious rate. But the public are studied in more ways than 
one. Those to whom dress regulations are troublesome may go 
into any part of the house without the conventional tail-coat and 
white tie; nor would they be stopped were they to present them- 
selves in the light holiday suits which have lately so scandalized 
the frequenters of M. Halanzier’s gorgeous salle. Moreover, the 
performance begins without reference to the late dinners of 
fashionable people, and ends early enough for visitors to reach 
home, though by the slow-going ’bus, in reasonable time. From 
all this it appears that Mr Mapleson is bent upon achieving 
thorough popularity for his winter representations, regardless of 
the means whereby Italian opera, at the great metropolitan houses, 
has been so long invested with an artificial prestige. Some will, 
no doubt, complain of the course adopted, and say that the 
manager, by vulgarizing the lyric stage, and robbing it of exclu- 
siveness, disgusts its orthodox supporters. The answer is easy. If 
fashionable opera-goers value the entertainment simply because 
few can enjoy it, their feelings on the question matter not one 
whit, and, in any case, cannot outweigh the desirableness of bring- 
ing the mass of the people within the influence of lyric drama. 
It would be a curious, though hardly, to some of us, a surprising 
result were Mr Mapleson to find that lower down in the social 
scale than is generally supposed lies the real operatic public—one 
ready to give support during more months in the year than four, 
and satisfied with good music, though a “prize prima donna” have 
no part in its rendering. But it may be incredulously asked if Mr 
Mapleson can offer his low-price patrons anything really worth 
their hearing. To answer this we need only put forward the 
performance of Fidelio on Saturday night. No reasonable person 
will expect to be told that the present orchestra and chorus are as 
numerous as in the regular season, or that the performances reach 
the standard of excellence made possible by fuller resources, But 
it is a fact that the representation of Beethoven’s opera was good 
enough for even a fastidious taste to enjoy. It did a large measure 
of justice to a great work, and sent the unaccustomed hearer away 
with a correct idea of its dramatic and musical value. This is 
enough for the purpose, with special regard to which all who are 
anxious for the spread of artistic taste desire the success of Mr 
Mapleson’s cheap opera, 

The cast of Fidelio presented some features of novelty, and 
others which were very familiar. There is nothing new to be 
said, for example, about the Rocco of Herr Behrens, the Jacquino 
of Signor Rinaldini, or the Marcelina of Mdlle Bauermeister. All 
these are closely associated in the public mind with the later 
appearances of the regretted Tietjens as Leonora, and, as well by 
reason of the connection as by their own merit, have a place in 
the public memory. Enough, therefore, with regard to them if 
we simply state that each contributed as much as ever to the 
efficiency of the general representation, and received the usual 
meed of applause. The Don Pizarro was Signor Rota, who, excel- 
lent artist though he be, had not power enough to contend against 
Beethoven's cruelly loud accompaniment. The original representa- 
tive of the character must have possessed a stentorian voice, or 
else—which is just as likely—Beethoven followed out his own 
idea of effect with supreme disregard for any other consideration. 
Florestano was played, on this occasion, by a débutant—an event 
which we are very rarely indeed called upon to notice, if this be 
not actually the first time. The part, it must be owned, is not a 
grateful one, either from a musical or histrionic point of view, and 
the rea-ons against its choice for a first appearance are obvious, 





But M. Candidus made no false estimate of what he could do with 
it. The public applauded him heartily, and, for once in a way, 
Florestano stood as prominently forward throughout the dungeon 
scene as the other actors in that crisis of the story. The result 
was owing to the excellent manner in which M. Candidus sang the 
scena at the opening of the act. His voice is of agreeable quality 
and considerable power, free from vibrato, and fairly extensive in 
its range. It is used, moreover, in the manner of an artist, the 
phrasing of M. Candidus being thoroughly good, and his manage- 
ment of nuances, if not all that could be wished, suggestive of 
more than ordinary culture. It is, of course, too early to estimate 
the new tenor’s precise value, and as an actor he has still to show 
us what he can do, but his performance on Saturday night held 
out hopes of real efficiency at no distant date. M. Candidus must 
have been greatly encouraged to further effort by the frank appre- 
ciation of his audience. Regarding the Leonora of Mdme 
Pappenheim much might be said. It was an embodiment marked 
by admirable qualities, showing an intelligent conception of the 
dramatic character, and no small power of effective presentation. 
The lady had to contend against still vivid memories of Mdlle 
Tietjens, and her every effort necessarily became the subject of 
comparison. Nevertheless, Mdme Peppenheim passed well through 
the ordeal, and satisfied the house that she is a Leonora qualified 
to justify her manager in playing Fidelio to his most critical 
public. The performance will no doubt be repeated, and afford 
opportunity for further remarks based upon further acquaintance. 
We need only add that the orchestra, with Mr Weist Hill as 
leading violinist, obtained an encore for the great Levnora over- 
ture, ‘and proved itself generally efficient ; that the chorus was 
fairly equal to its work ; and that Signor Li Calsi conducted with 
success.— Daily Telegraph. 


——-- 0 —— 


ARTISTIC MARRIAGE, 


We have received the subjoined communication, which will 
interest many readers :— 





Monsieur GIovANNI BorresiNiI a l‘honneur de 
vous faire part de sori mariage avec Madame 
CLAUDINE FLORENTINE WILLIAMS V°¥¢ JENNINGS. 

Genéve, Octobre, 1878. 





Many will still remember the charming lady, under the stage-name 
of Fiorentini in 1850, or thereabouts; and all will admit that no 
foreign artist visiting this country ever attained a larger share of 
popularity, artistic and personal, than Bottesini. 








Bertin.—Herr J. Abert’s five-act opera, Ukkehard, has been pro- 
duced at the Royal Operahouse. The composer was called on more 
than once the first night, and the audience often applauded. Still it 
does not appear probable that the work will become a stock-piece 
here. The music has too much of what is called ‘‘ Capellmeister 
music” about it and too little originality. It is not, perhaps, 
always possible to say who is the particular composer from whom 
Herr Abert has—unconsciously, no doubt—borrowed, but the spec- 
tator is continually being reminded in a vague way of Gounod, 
Weber, Wagner, and many Italian masters. The libretto does not 
assist the music. It is uninteresting, undramatic, and too long. 
Most of the critics point out the necessity for its being considerabl 
shortened, and one even advises the suppression of the entire fift 
act. The artists, Mad. Voggenhuber. Mdlles Lehmann, Brandt, 
Herren Miiller, Betz, Fricke, Oberhauser, and Barth, exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and were frequently the objects of merited 
applause. The chorus had been oa trained ; the orchestra, under 
Herr Radecke, was fully up to the mark; and the scenery was good ; 
but the dresses were not remarkable either for richness or archeo- 
logical accuracy. Herr Niemann selected J'annhduser for his first 
appearance this season. Every place in the house had been taken in 
advance. The artist met with a warm welcome, and was re-called 
three times at the end of the first act.—Verdi’s Forza del Destino, 
—— unknown here, has been favourably received at Kroll’s. 

he music, on the whole, meets with approbation, and the principal 
sae are efficiently sustained by Signora Saurel, Signori De Sanctis, 

-ovoleri, and Mr Sweet. Great praise, also, is due to Sig. Bemboni, 
the conductor, for the admirable manner in which he has got the 
work up, and in which he directs the performance, 
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Hohn Hullab Speaks. 


[Rerort, FoR THE YEAR 1877, By Joun Hovwan, Esq., Inspector 
or Music, ON THE EXAMINATION IN Music OF THE STUDENTS 
ex TRAINING COLLEGES IN GREAT Briratrn, | 

(Concluded from page 673. ) 

I have been favoured with the following communication from 
Mr W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., who, in conjunction with the 
Rev. W. H. Bliss, Mus. Bac., Oxon., has assisted me this year in 
the examination of these papers. 

“ Generally speaking, the papers have been well done. The only matters for 
remarks which have presented themselves are the following :— 

‘¢The eccentric style in which many of the writers made the notes and 
other signs would seem to suggest that a little instruction in the method of 
writing musical characters might, with advantage, form part of their study 
of music, 

‘The practice of writing short essays in answer to the questions might be 
avoided as needless, and, as the questions themselves are plainly printed, it is 
a waste of time and space to expect them. 

‘The candidate should also be informed that the several questions are 
not so many cunningly devised traps which are to be avoided or dealt with in 
aroundabout way. The simpler and plainer the answer, even if it be in- 
correct, the better.” 

I have thus far brought under your Lordships’ notice not only the 
present condition of the only educational institutions in the country 
which have as yet been placed under authorized musical inspection, 
but the various steps which in the course of the last six years have 
led to that condition, a condition still susceptible of much improve- 
ment, but on the whole not altogether unsatisfactory. I would that 
I could report that its effect on the country were in any degree 
correspondent with the pains, the time, and the money which have 
been spent in bringing it about in the training schools. Indeed, it is 
notorious that the very contrary is the case. For I verily believe 
that the art of singing from notes is now less commonly taught in 
elementary schools than it was during the years immediately 
following the impetus given to the subject by the Committee of 
Council on Education in the year 1841, an impetus the effects of 
which just lasted long enough to show that the art was as accessible 
as its possession was advantageous to the children attending those 
schools, That the effects of this impetus, permanent in the country 
itself, lasted no longer than it did in elementary schools is attributable 
to several causes ; more than any other to the fact that they never 
have been either estimated or recorded. At present, with here and 
there an exception, singing (so called) in elementary schools is 
altogether ‘‘ by ear.” With very few exceptions, it is so carried on 
even in the practising schools attached to the training colleges, 

I cannot lay claim to such experience in the working of elementary 
schools as would justify me in giving any opinion as to the value of 
singing by ear as an instrument of ‘‘ moral training” in them. That 
verse judiciously selected may powerfully affect for good children 
who commit it to memory will hardly be disputed ; that this good is 
enhanced by the average cacophonous utterance children so taught 
give to it is at least questionable ; but that this utterance renders 
any real subsequent musical culture more difficult than it would 
have been had it never been practised is certain, 

No persons, however well disposed to it, find such difficulty in 
learning to read music as those whe have been long in the habit of 
singing by ear, and no passages are so difficult to sing correctly, 
even to persons who could otherwise have sung them with ease, as 
those which have been caught up by the lazy practice of unconscious 
imitation, I last year recommended the students in the Scottish 
training colleges not to bring up for performance in future popular 
Scottish songs, for the simple reason that they will almost invariably 
have got their first impressions of them from performance generally 
incorrect and always at variance, both as to time and tune, with the 
— they put before me. 

ut singing by ear is not only mischievous, considered in relation 
to future musical culture, it is absolutely unnecessary ; a clumsy and 
tedious process, even for the teaching of the simplest half-a-dozen 
songs to the youngest child, who may as readily, 1 might say more 
readily, be taught these songs and a great deal besides, scientifically 
as otherwise. This has been shown again and again, and years ago ; 
very recently in an instance which I will particularly describe. 

_ At the close of my examination of the Home and Colonial Train- 

ing College in 1876, I requested the principal of that institution to 

allow an experiment in ‘‘ scientific” musical teaching to be made in 
his infant school, Immediately after the Christmas holidays last 
year a class of children, 65 in number, between the ages of six and 
seven, was formed and placed under the care of one of the teachers, 

Miss Elizabeth Crocker. For their instruction, 20 minutes every 

fortnight, with now and then five minutes during recreation time, 





was allowed ; surely not an extravagant allowance, either for the 
experiment or its exponent. What these children had been enabled 
to do at the end of (say) five hours, distributed over 12 weeks, was 
exhibited, I am told, at a meeting of subscribers in the month of 
April last. I examined them myself at the end of October, after my 
visit to the training college. I found that the majority could name 
correctly and readily any sounds within tke limits of the same dia- 
tonic scale, and give utterance to any such sounds when called upon 
to doso. They could beat time with their hands, and distribute 
notes of various lengths into measures of two, three, or four beats ; 
e.g., of a crotchet and two quavers, of two crotchets and two quavers, 
of two quavers, a minim, and a crotchet, and the like. I touched 
on my hand the notes of a tune they had certainly never before sung, 
and they sang it, with one or two exceptions, accurately. Finally, 
they sang various simple passages, still ‘‘at sight,” which were 
written on the black-board. 

Now it is no exaggeration to say that these children, whose 
interest in the ‘‘ work” they had been made to do was manifestly 
intense, at the end of their (say) eight hours’ instruction, had attained 
more of that ‘“‘sympathy of eye and ear” which most goes to make 
a ‘* musician ”—had become, in fact, better musicians—than two 
out of three of the candidates for admission to our training cclleges, 
to the musical instructors in which such an amount of preparato’ 
training at the same early age would save nearly a year’s work. It 
is to be desired that the training of these children be carried further ; 
but I venture to say that, even should this not be done at present, 
they will, should the opportunity be presented to them, take up the 
subject at any distance of time with a facility which nothing but 
the very short but sound course of instruction they have already had 
could have enabled them to do. 

But, I repeat, neither such instruction and practice, nor eee 
approaching to it, is at all common in elementary schools; nor wi 
it ever be till such schools are systematically inspected in music by 
competent persons. It is, perhaps, not reasonable to expect that, 
save in rare instances, any work should be done, especially by an 
already hardly-worked class, the results of which are never to be 
estimated or recorded ; especially where time and pains have to be, 
as ‘at erp wasted on a mere sham; for that singing by rote 
instead of by note is from a musical point of view a mere sham is 
indisputable, That it is a costly one is notorious. Between ninety 
and a hundred thousand pounds was, I believe, paid last year for 
its maintenance. An addition, insignificant in relation to the public 
grant for education, would in a year or two turn this sham into a 
reality, and ina few years more put within reach of the working 
classes a means of recreation in which their families would be able 
to take part with them, and which would more than any other con- 
ceivable thing serve to refine and to beautify their domestic life, 
For it is the glory of music—a greater glory, I think, than it can 
attain through even its most skilful public manifestation—that it 
can, at a smaller cost than through any other art, refine and beautify 
domestic life, and so furnish us with our best ally in the long battle 
that has still to be fought against strong drink and all its attendant 
miseries, moral and physical, to the drinker and his belongings, 

Your Lordships’ secretary, as I had the honour to inform you last 
year, is in possession of a scheme through which I hope this very 
desirable work of musical inspection of elementary schools may be 
brought about without difficulty, 

I have the honour to be, &c., 


To the Right Honourable 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 


Joun Hvtiag, 








PaLerMo.—The ‘‘ Ben meriti Italiani” Society has presented Sig. 
Pascucci with a gold medal for a stringed quartet of his composition, 

Liece.—The first of the Popular Concerts of Symphonic Music 
will take place this season on the 16th November, under the direc- 
tion of their founder, M. Eugéne Hutoy, professor at the Royal 
Conservatory. M, Camille de Saint-Saéns will perform his Concerto 
in C minor on the occasion, 

Letesic.—The first Gewandhaus Concert took place on the 10th 
inst. The programme included Mozart’s Symphony in D, Beethoven's 
in the same key, and a fragment from Handel’s Samson. Herr 
Léwenberg performed Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
a Study in C by the same composer, and two Transcriptions, by M, 
Saint-Saéns, of Bach, Having been encored after M, Anton Rubin: 
stein’s Study, Herr Liwenberg substituted for it a '* Waffentanz” 
(** War Dance”) by R. Volkmann,—On the 20th October, 1828, that 
is to say fifty years ago, at a concert given by Mdlle Caroline 
Perthaler, Mad, Clara Schumann made her first public professional 
appearance, The anniversary of this event will, it is said, be ere 
long duly celebrated, though not on exactly the corresponding date, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 


DirEcTroR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
HE CONCERTS of the TWENTY-FIRST SEASON will 


take place as follows, viz. :— 

Monpay, Nov. 4, 1878 Monpay, Jan. 
Moxpay, Nov. 11, 1878 Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Nov, 18, 1878 Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Nov. 25, 1878 Monpay, Jan. 
Monpay, Dec. 2, 1878 Monpay, Feb, | 
Monpay, Dec. 9, 1878 Monpay, Feb. 10, | Monpay, March 31, 1879 
Monpay, Dec. 16, 1878 Monpay, Feb. | Monpay, April 7, 1879 

Subscription Tickets will be issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday Evening 
— extending from Monday, Nov. 4, to April 7; price £5 5s. for each Sofa 
Btal 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows, viz, : 


SaturRpDAY, Nov. SATURDAY, Jan. 11, 1879{ SaruRDAY, March 1, 1879 
SatTuRDAY, Nov. SaTURDAY, Jan. 18, 1879} SaturpDay, March 8, 1879 
SaTuRDAY, Nov. SarurpDAyY, Jan. 25, 1879} SaruRDAY, March 15, 1879 
SaTuRDAY, Nov. 30, SaTuRDAY, Feb. 1, 1879} SatuRDAY, March 22, 1879 
Sarurpay, Dec. 7, 18 SatTuRDAY, Feb. 8, 1879| SarurpDAy, March 29, 1879 
Sarurpay, Dec. 14, 1878| SaruRDAY, Feb, 15, 1879| SaruRDAY, April 5, 1879 
SarurrRay, Dec. 21, 1873! SarurpDAY, Feb. 22, 1879 


Subscription Tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending from 
Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 9, to April 5; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 








Monpay, Feb, 24, 1879 
Monpay, March 3, 1879 
Monpay, March 10, 
Monpay, March 17, 
Monpay, March 24, 


M. Louis Brassin will be the pianist on Monday evenings, Nov. 4 and 11. 

Mr Charles Hallé will be the pianist on Saturday afternoons, Nov. 9 and 16. 

Dr Hans von Biilow will appear on Monday evening, Nov. 18; and Mdlle 
Janotha on Monday evening, Nov. 25. 

Mdme Norman-Néruda will be the violinist on Monday evenings, Nov. 4, 11, 
18, 25; Dec. 2, 9, 16; also on Saturday afternoons, Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30; Dec. 14, 21. 

Herr Straus will appear on Saturday afternoons, Dec. 7 and Jan. 11; also on 
Monday evening, Jan. 13. 

Signor Piatti will hold the post of first violoncello on all occasions ; Herr L. Ries 
that of second violin; Herr L. Straus or Mr Zerbini will play viola; Sir Julius 
Benedict and Mr Zerbini officiating as accompanists for the whole Season. 

Herr Joachim will appear on Monday evening, Feb. 10, and remain till the 
end of the Season; Mdlle Marie Krebs on Monday evening, Jan. 6. 

Mr Santley will be the vocalist on Monday evening, Nov. 4; Miss Emma 
Thursby on Monday evening, No. L1. 

Herr Henschel will appear on Monday evening, Feb. 10, 


THE FIRST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 4, 1878. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 





jProgramme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 

violoncello—Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, MM. L, Ries, ZERBINI, 

and PIarvt... ss a am nee ve Se en ... Mendelssohn, 
SONG, ‘“O swallow, swallow”—Mr SANTLEY; Violoncello 

obbligato, Signor PIarrt... oo ead We cae oe me 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for 

pianoforte alone—M. Louis BRaAssIN... pa ae wap .-- Beethoven. 


Piatti, 


PART II. 
AIR, ‘‘ Nasce al bosco”"—Mr SAnTLEY ine ~~ oe ... Handel, 
TRIO, in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
M. Louris Brasstn, Mdme NorMaNn-NERUDA, and Signor 
PIATTI - nS cok be pn oy . Schubert, 
Conductor—Mr ZeRBINI. 





THE FIRST SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 9, 1878. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely, 





jDrogramme. 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 10, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Mdme NorMAN-NERuDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI 
and Prarrt... sen a ie oes se ve ae a Mozart 
SONG, ‘ Pur dicesti”—Miss CLARA MERIVALE ‘as ats ne Ya 
FANTASIA SONATA, in G, Op. 78, for planoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE ... nS suis one ia son i .. Schubert 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 5, No. 1, for violin—Mdme Norman- | + 
NERUDA... - ole me an ere a ses wee Corelli. 
SONG, “ Plaisir d’amour ”—Miss CLARA MERIVALE... . ... Martini 
QUARTET, in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and : 
violoncello—Mr OHARLES HALLE, Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA 
MM. ZERBINI and PraTTi os * oes ep oni ie Brahms 
Conductor—Sir Juttus Benenicr, ; 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Ti *kets to 1 ai 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Streets Oliivier, 38, 1d Bood Birre “ 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co 84, New 
rd eo : noma te — 48, cnespede ; M. Barr, 8), Que en Victoria 

rect, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and ’ 
50, ow ad | oa be g 8 ; at OHAPPELL & Co.'s, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Sorprer’s Daventer.—Owing to press of matter, 
Balaklava Charge ” is unavoidably postponed till next week. 


Che Alusical orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1878, 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’’) 


IR,—‘ Waste not, want not,” is a precept which may be 
practised with as much comparative advantage by nations 
as by private individuals. We spend two millions sterling, 
there or thereabouts, every year for public education, and for 
one-twentieth of the amount, or one hundred thousand pounds, 
we receive, it appears, no adequate return ; in fact, no return 
at all. The particular branch of public education which fails 
to repay the capital expended on it is the instruction in sing- 
ing imparted to the pupils attending our elementary schools. 
In his report to the Committee of Council on Education, Mr 
John Hullah characterizes the system pursued in the schools 
as being, from a musical point of view, a “mere sham.” 
This mere sham, however, costs, as already mentioned, an 
annual sum which not even an English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can afford to despise, and so the Committee have 
resolved to despatch Mr Hullah—and any one more competent, 
more thoroughly fitted for the task, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find—for the purpose of visiting the principal 
Continental towns, and observing how vocal music is there 
taught in elementary schools. But it is one thing to replace 
a pernicious system of study by a method which shall be just 
the contrary, and another to abolish the study itself. This is 
a difference which, material as it is, does not appear to have 
been taken into account by Sir George Bowyer, when, with 
reference to the subject in question, he penned two letters 
recently published in the 7'imes. 

Inspired by a conviction quite as profound as that which 
animated the ingenioso hidalgo, Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
in his famous passage of arms against the windmills, Sir 
George Bowyer lays about him vigorously, and displays a de- 
termination not to mince matters. He is as thorough as 
Thomas Wentworth himself could have desired. No half 
measures will content him. He goes to the root of the evil 
at once by asserting that, before we spend a hundred thou- 
sand a year for teaching singing, we ought to make sure we 
possess the native raw material on which to employ the skill 
of our teachers. The existence of this raw material in our 
sea-girt isle he flatly denies. Great Britain may be rich in 
coal and iron, short-horns and thorough-breds, but, according 
to Sir George, it cannot boast of producing voices, that is to 
say: musical voices, or, if it does produce them, it does so in 
numbers so absurdly small, not two per cent. on the whole 
amount, as to be well nigh inappreciable. A bad workman 
complains of his tools; Sir George Bowyer, as we see, goes a 
step farther, and expresses dissatisfaction with his materials. 
He argues somewhat as follows :—-‘‘ Having such wretched 
stuff to manipulate, do not trouble your head about it ; reserve 
your money for something better; and act more sensibly than 
you have acted hitherto.” This view of the case may be cor- 
rect, but I feel inclined to doubt it. 

The pupils in our elementary schools were born under the 
same northern sky as Clara Novello, Louisa Pyne, 
Albertazzi, Sinclair, Incledon, Braham, Sims Reeves, and 
Santley ; there is no reason why, if properly taught, they 
should not furnish innumerable successors to those eminent 
singers. The reason why the catalogue of such artists is not 
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more extensive must be sought in the very fact that, to 
within a few years, musical education has been a boon not 
vouchsafed to the great masses among us. The experiments 
lately made in which agriculture and chemistry united have 
succeeded in transforming long stretches of sandy shore into 
smiling pastures should teach us not to despise over-hastily 
the materials at our disposal, and a like lesson may be gained 
if we cast our eyes across the Tweed. Had Scotland simply 
bewailed the original sterility of her soil, and abandoned the 
soil to its primeval unproductiveness, because it was not as 
luxuriantly fertile as the districts on the banks of the Nile, 
she would never have become the prosperous and contented 
country we now behold her, nor would great Scottish noble- 
men, following and improving on the examples set them any 
time these three hundred years, be sinking princely fortunes 
in what, to others less far-seeing and patriotic, may appear 
insane waste, but which the experimentalists themselves con- 
fidently believe to be an infallable mode of methodically 
manufacturing well-tilled acres and cheery homesteads out of 
bleak upland and barren moor—of extracting affluence and 
happiness from solitude and desolation. 

I have—and I feel I cannot be too grateful for such happy 
immunity—never had much practical experience of the 
working of that grand and inextricable tangle of contradictory 
enactments, and diametrically opposed precedents, which is 
the accumulation of centuries, and yclept English law; I 
possess only the faintest suspicion of the difference between 
Equity and the other branches of the profession, and I should, 
any day in the week, be unable to distinguish a Puisne Judge 
from the Lord Chancellor himself, if I happened to run across 
so distinguished a personage. Still, thanks to my friendship 
in years gone by with certain young barristers, I preserve a 
dim recollection of one or two legal fictions which always 
tickled my fancy extremely. Among them there was a set 
form of pleading patronized in the case of one gentleman, let 
ussay A., charged with knocking down, beating, and other- 
wise grievously maltreating another gentleman, say B., in 
which form it was duly denied that A. ever did knock down, 
beat, and otherwise grievously ill-treat B., and then as 
seriously stated that if A. did knock down, beat, and other- 
wise grievously ill-treat B., the said A. was perfectly justified 
in sodoinz. The line of argument adopted in one part of his 
correspondence by Sir George Bowyer irresistibly puts me in 
mind of the above charming specimen of legal procedure. After 
stating that among us the ratio of musical to unmusical 
voices is infinitesmally small; that nature is against us ; 
that any hope of finding first-class voices in London and our 
great towns is like digging for gold in Hyde Park, and so on, 
Sir George objects to the system of indiscriminate vocal 
training because it is calculated to spoil good voices, and 
make indifferent voices worse. Surely if there are no musical 
voices—or only so few, two per cent.—to spoil, the worthy 
writer’s solicitude is superfluous. 

Another fact is emphasized by Sir George, who tells us 
that ‘a perfectly delicate ear is not easily found except in 
mild climates. Sharp wind and severe cold,” we are further 
informed, *‘ impair its delicacy, and accordingly we find in 
this country a preponderant number of those who are in- 
capable of appreciating half tones, and a vast number who 
are unable to distinguish one melody from another.” If our 
voices are so decidedly unmusical we should rejoice at this ina- 
bility ; and the circumstance of the national ear not being over 
refined is rather a boon than otherwise. But it is not everyone 
who takes so gloomy a view of matters as Sir George. I, 
like Mr Henry Leslie, a Hampshire Clergyman’s Wife, and 
others who have come forward to take part in the discussion, 
beliove, nay, am thoroughly convinced, that our percentage of 





musical voices is far in excess of what Sir George conceives it 
to be, and that it only requires a little judicious training to 
be turned to good account. Granted—but only for the sake 
of argument--that none of our native sopranos, tenors, and 
basses equal those indigenous to Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Naples, Nice, and other parts of Italy—what then! Shall 
we on that account disdainfully ignore them altogether? We 
might just as reasonably cease cultivating our orchards be- 
cause our fruit trees do not bear oranges and dates instead of 
apples and pears. Let us not, therefore, talk about discon- 
tinuing the annual hundred thousand pounds devoted to 
vocal instruction in our elementary schools, but rather de- 
termine that the sum shall be expended in such a manner as 
to be followed by substantial advantage, and not serve to per- 
petuate a “‘mere sham.” The members of the Committee 
have shown their good sense in selecting Mr Hullah to make 
the preliminary investigations requisite in the matter, and 
they deserve our thanks for the course they have adopted. 
X. 


=a) 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

On Monday evening, October 7th, the first of a series of concerts 
was given in the St John’s Schoolroom, Waterloo Road, by Mr 
Frank Holmes, who exerted himself considerably to obtain a suc- 
cessful opening, and entirely succeeded. He took also a prominent 
part in the evening’s entertainment, beginning the concert by play- 
ing, with Mr Marshall H. Bell, the overture to Zampa (a quatre 
mains), and singing ‘The Stirrup Cup,” Mr Bell’s song, ‘‘ Lost” 
(accompanied by the composer), and Mr W. H. Holmes’ song, ‘‘Ah! 
help the poor,” with which the concert concluded. The other singers 
and players were earnest in their endeavours to please the audience, 
and succeeded. We regret we have not space to speak of them 
individually. 

A CONCERT in aid of the Abercarne Explosion Fund took place at 
Holloway Hall on Thursday evening, October the 17th, under the 
direction of Mr W. A. Casson. The vocalists were Misses Eléne 
Webster, N. Marchant, and Chapman, Messrs W. Monk and W. 
Cameron Phillips. Miss Nellie Chaplin and Mr George Gear were 
the pianists, and Miss Dunbar Perkins, violinist. The Holloway 
Orchestral Society (conducted by Mr H. Spencer) also assisted, and 
performed several pieces during the evening. Miss Eléne Webster's 
singing was much admired ; her rendering of ‘‘Ave, Maria” (Bach 
and Gounod) and ‘ The Spirit of Love” (Arditi) being re-demanded. 
In response to the latter, Miss Webster sang ‘‘ The rose is dead,” a 
new song by Mr George Gear, which was received with enthusiastic 
applause. Miss N. Marchant, being encored in ‘‘O mio Fernando,” 
substituted ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Valse,” in A 
flat, was skilfully played by Miss Chaplin ; and Alard’s Fantasia on 
Faust gave an opportunity for the display of Miss Dunbar Perkins’ 
talent as a violinist. Mr George Gear accompanied the vocal music, 
and also played a brilliant Rondo of his own composition, entitled 
‘* La Gioja.” A. B. 

Mr Jorn Cross gave a concert on Wednesday evening, October 
23, at the Cavendish Rooms. The programme attracted a large 
number of his pupils and friends. |The concert commenced 
with Callcott’s glee, ‘‘ The Red Cross Knight,” admirably sung by 
Messrs Rawlinson, Graham, and Hicks, who, during the concert, 
gave several other glees with effect. Mr Cross, who possesses an, 
excellent tenor voice, sang Blumenthal’s ‘‘The Message;” with 
Miss Cooke (his pupil) and Mr Kenneth Britton, Randegger’s trio, 
“I Naviganti,” which they were called upon to repeat. Mr Kenneth 
Britton gave Handel’s ‘‘ Honour and arms,” which he was obliged 
to sing again, as was Mr Arthur Graham (baritone), Wellington 
Guernsey's new and effective song, “In the glad sunshine.” Miss 
Emma Cvoke sang exceedingly well in Verdi’s trio, from Aftila, 
with Messrs Cross and Graham ; and also gave Balfe’s ‘‘The Lady 
Evelyne ” and Ganz’s “‘ Love hail’d a little maid” (encored). Mdme 
Sophie Tattford sang very pleasingly Henry Smart’s popular song, 
“The Lady of the Lea,” and Mr Alfred J. Hicks gave general 
satisfaction by the style in which he rendered Diehl’s “The 
Mariner.” A very clever young pianist, pupil of Mr John Francis 
Barnett, deserves mention for the effective style in which she played 
Ascher’s fantasia on the romance, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” Mr 
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PROVINCIAL, 


ScarBorouGH.—Signor Tesseman gave his ‘‘annual full dress 
subscription concert” at the Royal Hotel Ball-room on Thursday, 
October 17th, and was ably supported by Mdme Eleanor Armstrong, 
Mdlle Damian, Signor Isidore de Lara, and Mr Hayden Waud. 
Mdme Armstrong, who was in excellent voice, obtained a re-call in 
the scena from the Sonnambula. Signor Tesseman was heard to 
great advantage in ‘‘ Adelaide” (which he gave by desire) and in 
Mazzoni’s ‘‘ When I am gone,” which was most appropriate for the 
occasion, as he leaves soon for America. Mdlle Grace Damian, de- 
scribed in the programme as a pupil of Mdme Sainton-Dolby, has 
a beautiful contralto voice, combining power, a rich quality 
of tone, and perfect enunciation. This young lady is evidently 
destined to do honour to her eminent professor. Signor de Lara, 
who has never before appeared at Scarborough, delighted the audience 
with his own song, ‘‘I am thine, and thou art mine” (encored), and 
was enthusiastically applauded for his charming romanza, ‘‘Ricordi.” 
Mr Hayden Waud was encored for some very original variations on 
the double-bass of ‘‘ Buy a broom,” and Messrs Creser and Turner 
were most efficient conductors.—I. D. L. 


BraDFoRD.—Mdme Terese Liebe gave a grand concert at the 
Mechanics’ Institute on Tuesday, October 15. There was a large 
audience, comprising most of the chief musical people of the town. 
The concert opened with Mendelssohn's Trio in C minor, for piano, 
violin, and ’cello, well rendered by Mdme Liebe, Mr E. Misdale, 
and Mr Theodore Liebe. Mdme Liebe played Handel’s Sonata in A 
in her most finished style, and obtained a ‘‘call.” The clever 
violinist also played Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne,” which she was compelled 
to repeat. Miss Alice Fairman pleased in ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” and 
her singing of ‘‘ Il Segreto ” (Lucrezia) was effective. Miss Holcroft 
(who replaced Miss Enequist) gave ‘‘ When the heart is young” 
(Dudley Buck) with intelligence. Signor Fabrini sang Cimarosa’s 
‘* Pria che spunti” and ‘‘Ah! Sheelah, thou’rt my darling” (Gordon) 
with effect. Signor Isidore de Lara was loudly applauded in ‘ Les 
Rameaux” and in a beautiful song of his own composition, ‘‘I am 
thine, and Thou art mine.” Mr Theodore Liebe added greatly to 
the success of the concert by his performances on the violoncello.—L, 


MANCHESTER.—On Wednesday evening, Oct. 16, a conversazione 
was held at the Royal Institution, Mosley Street, in connection 
with the annual exhibition of pictures, drawings, and sculpture. 
The galleries of the institution, the walls of which are at present 
decorated by the works of art constituting the exhibition, began to 
be filled by about half-past seven, and by nine o’clock there was a 
brilliant assembly of ladies and gentlemen, numbering close on 500. 
During the evening Dr Horton Allison played a fantasia on Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” by Liszt, and an improvisation from 
airs on Gounod’s Faust, whilst various other musical but non-pro- 
fessional ladies and gentlemen lent their assistance throughout the 
evening. Sir Joseph Whitworth was unfortunately unable to fulfil 
his intention of being present.—M. E. N. 


SovuruseEA.—Mr C. J. Mew’s concert at the Portland Hall, on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 17th, was a genuine musical treat—says 
the Portsmouth Times. The vocalists were Signora C. Badia, Signora 
A. Badia, Signori Uri, Monari-Rocca, with Cavaliere Fabio Campana 
and Signor Badia as conductors. Signora C. Badia’s voice is of 
remarkable flexibility and range, clear as a bell and agreeably 
powerful, and her vocalization is marked by artistic finish. In her 
introductory piece she charmed her audience, and the favourable 
impression she made was deepened by her fine singing in the duet 
from Semiramide, in which her voice blended admirably with that 
of the contralto ; in the duet, ‘‘ Quanto amore,” by Donizetti, with 
Signor Monari-Rocca (encored) ; in the duet, ‘‘ Take care, beware ” 
(encored), and in Rossini’s quartet, ‘‘ Dal tuo stellato soglio” 
(encored), Signora A. Badia did not sing by herself during the 
evening, and consequently a full estimate of her capabilities was 
impossible ; but in her duets and quartets her mellow yet well- 
developed and cultivated voice was heard to every advantage, and, 
combined with her pleasing manner, drew forth the repeated acknow- 
ledgments of the audience, The other singers acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily, and Cavaliere Fabio Campana and Signor Badia were 
everything that could be desired as accompanists, 


Ta1vERPOoL.—The annual distribution of prizes and certificates to 
the successful candidates of the Liverpool centre in connection with 
the Trinity College musical examinations took place on Thursday 
evening the 17thinst. at the Liverpool Institute, when there wasa very 
large attendance. Mr H. E. Rensburg occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were Messrs P. H. Rathbone, G. Audsley, 
C. J. Toms, D. Campbell, A. Newman, Moore, M. Guthrie, Dr 
Parsons, Dr R, H. Johnston, Mr J, J. Monk (whose labours as 


honorary local secretary have been so valuable), and Mr W, Burnet 











The chairman, in an admirable speech, 


(assistant secretary). : 
strongly advocated the claims which music had upon the community, 
and the local prizes and certificates were afterwards distributed by 


Mrs P. H. Rathbone. It was announced that prizes to the amount 
of sixteen guineas and a half would be given during the comin 

year by Miss Hesse, the Rev. T. M. Lester, Mr Rensburg, Mr Car 
Rosa, Mr P. H. Rathbone, Mr M, Guthrie, and Mr Arthur Newman. 
Cordial votes of thanks were passed to Mrs P. H. Rathbone for the 
kind and graceful manner in which she had performed her duties, 
and a similar compliment to the chairman brought the successful 
proceedings to a close. 

SuHREwsBuRY.—A concert was given on Monday evening, October 
7, by Malle Leipold, Miss Joyce Maas, Messrs Vernon Rigby, 
Frederick Penna, and Herr Leipcld. Herr Leipold played Beet- 
hoven’s “Moonlight” sonata and Liszt’sarrangement of Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March. Mr Vernon Rigby sang ‘Salve, dimora” and 
‘“‘The Thorn” (encored with enthusiasm) ; Mr Fred. Penna gave, 
with genuine feeling, ‘‘ Vi ravviso” (in English) and ‘‘The oly 
Friar ;” Mdme Leipold sang ‘‘O luce di quest’ anima,” and Miss 
Joyce Maas, Hullah’s ‘‘Storm” (encored) and ‘The Three Fishers.” 
Mdlle Leipold, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr Fred. Penna joined their 
voices in a dramatic trio by John Barnett. ‘‘Crudel, perch ” was 
sung by Mdlle Leipold and Mr Penna, and ‘‘ Mira la bianca luna,” 
by the same lady and Mr Vernon Rigby. The concert altogether 
gave satisfaction to a discriminating audience, 

CHELMSFORD.—-An evening concert was given in the Shire Hall 
on October the 18th, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the sufferers of the Abercarne colliery explosion, and, we are glad 
to announce, was a success, The concert began with Mozart’s over- 
ture to Figaro, and in the course of the evening Haydn’s Symphony 
in D, No. 6, and Rossini’s overture to // Barbiere di Seviglia were 
well performed by an excellent orchestra. A choir of amateurs sang 
Spofforth’s quartet, ‘‘Come, beauteous May,” Pearsall’s ‘‘Oh, who 
will o’er the downs,” and two trios, ‘‘ Life’s a bumper” and Maz- 
zinghi’s ‘‘The Wreath.” Among the most prominent and attractive 
of the solo vocalists was a pupil of Signor Orsini, Miss Fane, who 
rendered a song from Meyerbeer's Dinorah and Wellington Guernsey’s 
‘“‘Oh, buy my flowers” with great effect. Mr G. Dodd gave the old 
‘National Song” and ‘‘The Tight Little Island,” and Mr Lewin, 
Weiss’s ‘‘Village Blacksmith,” both being encored. The result of 
the concert is a handsome sum for the charity, and Mr Frank P, 
Sutthery (hon. sec.) is to be congratulated on its success, 


—0—-——— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The most remarkable feature of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
concert was the performance by Mdme Arabella Goddard of John 
Field’s pianoforte concerto in A flat, being the third among the 
seven works of the same class produced by that composer. Field's 
compositions are comparatively seldom heard in London,—a circum- 
stance all the more strange as he is among the few musicians of 
sritish birth who can boast of a great reputation on the Continent 
and of a permanent place in the history of the art. A revival of one 
of his finest works by Mdme Arabella Goddard was, therefore, 
appropriate in more than one sense ; for that lady also is recognized 
at home and abroad as the interpreter par excellence of works of the 
English school, and as such she was welcomed by the French public 
at her recent appearance in Paris. We do not wish to imply that 
her power of rendering is in any way limited to the productions of 
that school. She is as equally familiar with Beethoven as she is 
with Schumann or Mendelssohn or Sterndale Bennett. But most 
artists of the first rank have one particular school or one individual 
composer towards whom they feel drawn by either national or indi- 
vidual sympathies. Dr von Biilow, for instance, is pre-eminently 
the interpreter of Beethoven, Mdme Essipoff as undeniably that of 
Chopin. In the same sense it may be said that Mdme Arabella 
Goddard is at her best when she has to deal with works by an 
English musician such as Sir Sterndale Bennett, or by one more 
than others dear to English people, such as Mendelssohn, This fact 
was fully confirmed by her rendering of Field’s concerto and by the 
enthusiastic applause with which she was greeted by the public 
after her performance last Saturday. It is true that Field, although 
of Irish birth, was of essentially foreign training. A pupil of Cle- 
menti, he travelled with that great artist through Russia, and 
remained there for the last and the most important period of his life, 
The finale of the present concerto, indeed, is founded on a Russian 
air, But, in spite of all this, there is, especially about the celebrated 
“ Nocturnes,” a something which is unmistakably akin to the spirit 
of English yoetry. Of the ‘‘ Nocturnes,” a form of music in a mans 
ner created by Field, it will be sufficient to say that they became 
the model of Chopin’s still more beautiful inspirations of ‘the same 
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class. The concerta in A flat is one of Field’s most finished produc- 
tions. The first movement, especially, is interesting on account of 
its bold harmonic progressions, no less than of the opportunity it 
offers for brilliant technical display ; an opportunity of which Mdme 
Arabella Goddard availed herself in fullest measure. The second 
movement is less important from an’ artistic point of view. Lovers 
of the past are inclined to assert that the art of writing an adagio 
has disappeared with Beethoven, and it cannot be denied that musi- 
cians of the ‘‘romantic” school occasionally avoid the difficulty 
altogether by putting in place of the slow movement a barcarolle, a 
‘‘song without words,” or a romance. One of Schumann’s finest 
symphonies is a striking instance of the last-named proceeding. 
Field, in the present work, has followed the same course, and his 
second movement takes the form of a ‘‘ Nocturne,” which, however, 
fully makes up by melodious charm for what it may want in breadth 
of structure. The final movement, as was said before, consists of a 
Russian tune pleasantly and brightly developed. Besides the con- 
certo, Mdme Arabella Goddard shee Stephen Heller's paraphrase 
of Mendelssohn’s songs ‘‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges ” and a valse by 
Chopin. _ The concert began with Weber's overture to Euryanthe, 
and ended with that to Le Roman d’Elvire, by M. Ambroise Thomas. 
The symphony was Schumann's in C, (Op. 61). Herr Henschel and 
Milile Sartorius were the vocalists of the concert. Each gave an 
aria and two songs, the applause being in either case as warm as it 
was well deserved.—7'imes, 


MR PYATT’S CONCERT AT THE TOWN HALL, LEEDS, 


When a concert is announced at which stars such as Mr Sims 
Reeves, Mdme Christine Nilsson, and Mdme Arabella Goddard are to 
appear, the functions of the critic must be for the time laid aside. 
Public opinion has enrolled these artistes among the list of favourites, 
at whom to cavil would be a crime. Consequently we have little more 
to do than to record that the two world-renowned singers, and the 
greatest living exponent of expressive pianoforte playing, appeared 
last night at the Victoria Hall, in company with Miss Ellen Orridge 
(contralto), Mr Bridson (baritone), Mr. Nicholson (solo flute), and 
Mr Sidney Naylor (accompanist). The name of Sims Reeves has 
yet a power that appears to belong to that of no living man or 
woman. It can not only attract the largest audiences, but it also 
casts that of others, no matter how distinguished, into the shade 
for the time being. We are confident that we rightly interpret the 
feelings of the immense audience that last night filled every part of 
the Victoria Hall to overflowing, when we say that the only thought 
during the earlier portion of the concert was—‘‘Is Sims Reeves 
really here?” And, when all doubt was set at rest by the appear- 
ance of the well-known black moustache and dark curling hair in 
front of the platform, it was relief as well as admiration that caused 
the thunders of applause that broke forth. The most sanguine 
expectations of the audience were not in the least disappointed. 
Not only was Mr Sims Reeves there, but he was in excellent voice, 
too, If the old power was not altogether there, still there was the 
old sweetness of voice and beauty of expression, in which we can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that Sims Reeves yet stands 
unrivalled, Last night he sang Bishop’s ‘‘ Pilgrim,of Love,” ‘‘ The 
Bay of Biscay,” and in response to an encore that would admit of no 
denial, ‘‘Tom Bowling.” In none of these, we must candidly admit, 
could any living tenor equal him, and we trust that he will be spared 
many years to delight the hearts of English men and women. Of 
Mdme Nilsson nothing can be said but praise. Hermagnificent voice is 
perfectly under control and capable of the most varying shades of 
expression. Whether in the grand air from Judas Maccabeus, 
‘From Mighty Kings,” or in the quaint melodies of her Swedish 
Fatherland, she alike carried away her audience, and proved herself 
one of the greatest—if not the very greatest—vocalist of the day. 
Mdme Arabella Goddard played two solos—‘‘ Variations,” by 
Beethoven, and a fantasia on Irish airs. The latter being 
enthusiastically encored, she played Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home” as she alone can play it. Other pianofortists may excel in 
what are justly denominated ‘‘ fireworks,” but for delicacy of touch 
and beauty of expression Arabella Goddard, in our opinion, stands 
alone. When Miss Ellen Orridge first appeared in Leeds we predicted 
great things of her, and we are glad to find that our predictions are 
in a fair way of being realized. We then hailed her as the worthy 
successor of Mdme Patey, and we see no reason to alter our opinion. 
Mr Bridson, a new singer, possesses a beautiful baritone voice which 
pe reminds us of Mr Santley’s, but his style is susceptible of 
considerable improvement. Messrs Nicholson and Naylor played 
with all the skill of execution and command over their respective 
instruments which have often previously gained the warm approval 
of Leeds audiences,—Leeds Express, Oct, 19, 





JULIAN (BUXTON) ADAMS. 

Buxton, or as it is more appropriately called, “ Queen of the Peak,” 
possesses so many charms that volumes might be devoted to the 
subject, and still leave something untold. The purity of its air, the 
value of its natural waters, and renowned properties for the certain 
cure of rheumatic gout, the lovely walks and drives, beautiful 
scenery, and the grandeur of its seats and historical relics, are suf- 
ficient attractions to engross the attention of its numerous visitors ; 
but when you add to those inducements a still greater and more 
elevating wonder in the possession of an artist who, without com- 
parison, is the most marvellous and highly gifted either belonging to 
the past or the present age—a genius of the first magnitude—it is 
not surprising that the fashionable visitors congregate and crowd the 
town of Buxton during the season. The Pavilion and its lovely 
gardens after all form the centre of attraction, and twice daily during 
the summer months does the refined music provided by Mr Julian 
Adams attract the multitude to hear, see, and watch with all their 
eyes the wondrous manipulations of the director’s bdton and his 
masterly control over both the instrument at which he presides and 
every member of his too small but well-selected orchestra. The 
fame of Julian Adams is known not only in England, buat in every 
part of Europe ; and the astonishing part is that an artist so pecu- 
liarly gifted should be permitted to devote his talent and energies in 
the provinces—although it be at one of the most charming of our 
watering-places—talents that should evoke the astonishment of the 
world ! For what other living being possesses the charmed inspiration 
of conducting upwards of 2,000 pieces of music, consisting of operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, fugues, concertos, cantatas, dance music, and 
national melodies, without even looking at a score, or a piece of 
music to refresh his memory. Entire operas, oratorios, and the 
most intricate and difficult fantasias, come all the same, and how, 
while wielding his bdton and giving every cue to the different instru- 
ments to take up their passages, he is able to accompany the band 
nearly always with the left hand, and sometimes with both, accord- 
ing to necessity, baffles all comprehension. Yet he does not lose a 
note, and goes on from one composer and subject to another, just as 
easily as if he were conducting and playing the same piece of music 
throughout. Seeing is believing—and musicians from all parts 
acknowledge that Mr Julian Adams accomplishes what no other 
musician in the world can do. Dr von Biilow, perhaps, to 
a certain degree possesses the same supernatural power; but 
he does not attempt to ignore nw the opportunity of 
refreshing his memory in case of need. Julian Adams stands 
alone, and what is more—he is an Englishman, and lives for Art! 
His soul is wrapt up in his profession, and to deprive him of its 
inspiring influence would be equivalent to taking his life, for they 


the then manager, Herr Nisser. The latter falls off to sleep, and is 
informed by his Good Genius of the progress dramatic and lyric 
art will make in Germany in the course of the next hundred years. 
The Good Genius waves her wand, and the scene changes to a 
laurel grove in which are seen colossal busts of Shakspere, Moliére, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Mendelssohn, and Richard Wagner. In 
the background stands a copy of Rietschel’s gigantic Weimar group 
of Goethe and Schiller. Then, amid appropriate music, the principal 

ersonages in the works of the various masters appear on the stage. 
Richar III., Hamlet, and Falstaff take up their position beneath 
the bust of Shakspere; the Malade Imaginaire and L’Avare, 
beneath that of Moliére. Figaro and Zerlina glance upwards to 
Mozart ; Florestan and Leonore advance to Beethoven ; heus 
and Alcestis to Gluck ; Lohengrin and Elsa to R. Wagner. fore 
the statues of Germany’s two greatest dramatic poets, Faust 
enveloped in his dark cloak, Tell armed with his cross-bow, and the 
Maid of Orleans in full armour, then range themselves. The last 
group, illuminated by the Bengal light, with a refulgent sun 
shedding its rays over the two poets, was exceedingly beautiful, 
and brought down thunders of applause from all parts of the house. 
The number of characters in the piece was very great, and to meet 
the emergency the leading members both of.the dramatic and of the 
lyric company, artists such as Herr and Mad. Vogl, Nachbaur, 
Possart, Miles Bland, Knorr, Richter, Mad. Dahe-Hausmann, 
and many others, did not disdain to fill very small parts, nay, they 
accepted them with the greatest alacrity, 
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MUSICAL STUDY. 

The inaugural lecture of the new session at Trinity College, 
London was delivered on October 14th by the Warden, Mr Bonavia 
Hunt, B. Mus., F.G.S. The institution is situated in Weymouth 
Street, has been in existence since the year 1872, and its objects are 
“the advancement of Church music and the improvement of musi- 
cians as a class by organizing lectures for musical instruction, 
holding examinations at which diplomas and prizes are given to the 
successful candidates, and the doing all other such lawful things as 
are calculated to promote these objects for the glory of God and the 
perfecting of the praise of His Church on earth.” The subject of 
the lecture last evening was ‘‘ The Necessity of Purpose in Musical 
Study.” Last year (observed Mr Hunt) his address had reference 
to the ‘‘ value of method ;” but method without purpose was like a 
body without life, a perfect piece of machinery without the motive 
power to move it to profitable productiveness. A student could not 
make true progress without method ; but there must be more than 
this. He must take a keen and undying interest in his art, using 
well the time he gave to his studies as a means to a great end, the 
proper and legitimate employment of the material he had acquired. 
This was a principle which could not be too early or too thoroughly 
impressed on the mind of the student, for the language of music, 
like that of articulate speech, began to be used, as a rule, imme- 
diately it was acquired, chord by chord, progression by progression, 
just as in speech the learner of a new tongue exercised himself in 
every new word, sentence, or idiom. So that when the beginner in 
music was made acquainted with the construction of the triad, he 
would become aware of the fact that he had made himself master of 
a most important element in the language of music, and that accord- 
ing to his after-skill in using varieties of that same chord would be 
his power to move the hearts of men. With only the use of the 
common chord and its first inversion great musicians had harmonized 
melodies which, with such aid, had dissolved men’s ‘‘ souls in eesta- 
cies, and brought all heaven before their eyes.” Milton had thus 
expressed himself with reference to our old cathedral music, which 
at this time was yet a growing school scarcely more than a century 
old, and that eulogium contained a lesson for the present day which 
it would be well for all students to learn.. We might smile at the 
quaint conceits of some of these old writers, their repetitions and 
elaborations, but there was one thing in their Church music in which 
the Church composers of our own times were in general miserably 
deficient, namely, the true devotional feeling it was the object of the 
music of the Church to foster in her sons and daughters. Courting 
popular applause, many Church musicians of these days contrived 
how they might best brighten up this passage, or how best introduce 
that combination, so that their compositions might be better de- 
scribed as a series of fine effects than as the outcome of genuine 
inspiration. Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and the greatest masters 
in music had shown that the finest results were obtained from the 
simplest and apparently the most commonplace materials. That led 
him back to his starting point, the gradual acquisition of chords by 
the harmony student, and the use to which he put it. The student 
should have firmly planted in his mind this axiom, that as a rule, 
the more “‘ effective” a chord, the more sparing should he be in its 
use. What he pleaded for was a return to the old simplicity and 
purity of the great English masters, not slavishly imitating their 
particular styles, but maintaining that independence of foreign 
influence which was necessary to the conservation of a distinct 
English school of music, especially of Church music. And if they, 
as Englishmen, were true to their national instincts and their natu- 
ral form of musical expression, they would continue to maintain their 
strong musical individuality, and would assimilate, not simulate, all 
that was Divine and comely in the music of their foreign contempo- 
raries, At every stage of their studies they would have reason to 
ask themselves, what was the purpose of this or that thing? In 
simple counterpoint, they must learn that melody must combine 
with melody in such sort that each voice out of its contrariety must 
exhibit and strengthen the other. In imitative or fugal writing, 
they must take heed that their iteration was not wearisome repeti- 
tion, but the enforcement of a theme or themes, mounting up to a 
noble climax, So also in the higher study of form, they must learn 
that it was not enough to possess themselves of the skeleton, but 
that they must clothe it with their own flesh and blood, breathing 
into it the living soul of an earnest purpose. In the study of instru- 
mentation, they must learn to recognize in each instrument a living 
voice, having an individual property which must not be tampered 
with, The student must therefore acquaint himself with the 
dramatis persone of the orchestra, that he might give them speech 
proper to their respective parts. Finally, what was wanted was 
earnestness and perseverance, without which no purpose could be 
attained, Students who worked with the sole object of getting 
through an examination as quickly as possible were not the men of 














whom their country would hereafter have reason to be proud. Their 
diplomas were credentials to others, and as such. useful 3 but their 
real progress was for themselves and for art. He had given them 
‘‘Method” as the watchword for 1877-78; let ‘‘ Method, with 
Purpose,” be the motto of 1878-79; and may the fruits of that 
principle be visible amongst them at the close of the session now 
begun, —Standard. 0 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘* Times.” 

Srr,—While passing the National Gallery this afternoon, I noticed 
two ladies, foreigners evidently, looking aghast at the closed doors 
and the notice that the Gallery is closed for the vacation till the 4th 
of November. I remembered my feelings when, some three weeks 
ago, I found myself outside the closed door of the rooms containing 
the pictures of the Italian masters in the Berlin Museum, Fortu- 
nately for me, a kindly porter noticed my disappointed look, and 
told me that, though the rooms had been closed the past two days 
for the annual cleaning, if I sent in my card to the director he might 
possibly give me admission. I did so, and my wish was granted, 
though I found on entrance that many of the pictures were already 
off the walls. Next day Iagain presented myself, and this time met 
the director himself. In reply to my request to be again allowed 
admission, he drew aside the curtain, and, showing me the floor 
covered with pictures, said: ‘‘It is impossible ; but come in three 
or four days, and we shall be ready for you.” 

Now, what I would like to ask is, in the first place, why, if so large 
a portion of the Berlin Museum can be cleaned and made ready in a 
week, six wecks should be needed for similar work in our National 
Gallery? Secondly, why cannot, as at Berlin, a portion only of the 
Gallery be closed at a time? And, lastly, might not, as in many 
foreign galleries, the National Gallery be opened on closed days 
to those who are willing and able to pay for the privilege of entrance? 
Perhaps, if this plan were followed, a revenue might be raised which 
would make it worth while to so many of the officials to forego their 
vacation that the Gallery might be kept open all the year round. 

(7'o the Editor of the ‘* Times.”) 

Srr,—I have been travelling during six months on an artistic pur- 
pose through France and Germany, and I take the liberty of address- 
Ing you this letter in order to complain of the regulations in the 
English museums and galleries, which I am sorry to say are deficient. 

In the National Gallery, the keeper and secretary, Mr Eastlake, a 
most amiable and experienced man, is too indulgent in the way he 
grants the permission of copying. Young ladies’ schools establish 
themselves there, and the mistress goes and corrects their doings 
there quite as if they were at home. Of course, the mistress chooses 
the best pictures for them, so that the Michael Angelos, the Rem- 
brandts, the Murillos, and the finest things in the galleries are secured 
by young girls who had better draw ‘‘noses and mouths.” The 
artists going to work seriously find all the places occupied, and, as it 
is not allowed to seat more than two to work before the same picture, 
and only twice a week, they are obliged to wait a month or two until 
the place is vacant, and sometimes compelled to give it up. In 
Dresden, in Munich, in Paris at the ‘‘ Louvre” and ‘‘ Luxembourg 
Palace,” permissions are not delivered so easily to students, In 
Hamburg, where I have been staying a long while, they do not allow 
people to study either in the ‘‘ Kunsthalle” or in the well-known 
** Koch’s Gemiilde-Ausstellung ” before a serious examination of some 
of the artist’s works; and, doing so, they are sure of not being 
crowded with little girls and little boys taking all the good places, 

An ARTIST. 








Sir Jurivus Beyepict’s ‘‘ Unprne.”-—On Tuesday evening, Oct, 22, 
the second concert for the present season of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society was given at the Philharmonic Hall, with much 
success in every respect. There was a crowded attendance, and the 
whole performance passed off with general satisfaction, Distinctive- 
ness and interest were given to the concert by the fact that the first 
and principal item on the programme was the lyrical legend Undine, 
the work of the gifted conductor himself, Sir Julius Benedict. It is 
seventeen years and a half since the work was first played at the 
Philharmonic Hall, when Miss Banks, Mdme Baxter, Mr Sims 
Reeves, and Mr Santley were the soloists. Though played several 
times afterwards, it is now many years since it was heard in Liver- 
pool. It is founded upon a legend somewhat similar to that upon 
which Wallace based his opera of Lurline, and if its comparative 
brevity does not afford scope for the graphic writing characteristio 
of the opera, the work is ensesdindly graceful and melodious 
throughout. It was well rendered on Tuesday night, the soloists 
being Miss Robertson and Mdme Patey and Messrs E, Lloyd and 
Maybrick, the orchestra being also strong and the chorus reasonably 
sufficient, —Liverpool Daily Post, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

At the Grand Opera, Ze Prophite and Faust have alternated in 
the bills with each other and with Po/yeucte. Some changes have 
occurred in the last-named work. The “ Pater” of the second act, 
a number added of afterthought for M. Boudouresque, for whom 
the part of Siméon was originally intended, has been cut out with 
undeniable advantage to the action. M. Salomon, as Polyeucte, 
has been replaced by M. Sellier, an efficient substitute, who ably 
seconds the efforts of Mdlle Kraus as Pauline and M. Lassalle as 
Sévére. Before leaving Polyeucte, I may mention that, after all, 
there seems to be some good foundation for the report that M. 
Gounod is really busy on a new opera, to be called Le Tyibut de 
Zamora, for which MM. Dennery and Jules Brésil have supplied 
the book. 

Opinion is divided as to the merits or demerits of the Marquis 
d'Ivry’s Amunts de Vérone at the Théatre-Lyrique. While some 
laud it up to the skies, others speak depreciatingly of it as the 
crude lucubration of an amateur. Neither panegyrists nor detrac- 
tors are right, and time will probably show that the truth lies 
between the two extremes. Though Les Amants de Vérone is not 
entitled to rank in the class of c/efs-d'wuvre, there is much to 
recommend it even to musicians. It may not bear the stamp of a 
strong individuality, nor may the orchestration satisfy those who 
favour the more advanced opinions of the present day. But then, 
on the contrary, it does not, in the first place, suggest at every 
moment reminiscences of other composers, as is the case un‘or- 
tunately with the works of many who have never been branded as 
“amateurs,” and, in the second, it was written some ten or fifteen 
years ago—perhaps more—a fact which may in some degree 
account for the absence of elaboration in the scoring. But the 
Marquis possesses one quality which makes up for many short- 
comings; he can boast of intense dramatic feeling, to which he has 
succeeded in giving forcible and touching utterance on more than 
one occasion in the course of his opera, and he proves that he 
knows how, both as a librettist and a composer—for he has written 
his own book—to seize and turn to the best advantage the more 
salient lyrical opportunities offered hy the story. Among the 
most effective numbers may be mentioned in Act I., a short intro- 
ductory chorus, and the trio sung by Juliet, Romeo, and the Nurse. 
In Act II., the “ Duet of the Baleony” made a profound impres- 
sion, and is one of the gems of tlie score. The impetuosity of 
Romeo and the bashful tenderness of Juliet are painted in a 
masterly manner. The following scene in l’riar Lawrence's cell, 
also, in strong contrast to the scene which preceded it, is remark- 
able for a cavatina of the Friar’s and the ‘‘ Nuptial Benediction,” 
which is treated in a broad, solemn, and effective style. Act III. 
is remarkable for Romeo's romance : 


‘*Qu’elle est lente & venir, cette heure du mystire,” 


some couplets given to the Nurse, and the grand scene of the duel. 
The best things in Act IV. are the “ Duet of the Lark,” especially 
a peculiarly felicitous phrase towards the end for Romeo :— 
‘* J’aurai des messagers (’amour 
Diligents et fidéles,” 

and Juliet’s air, previously to swallowing the poison, though it 
is perhaps a little too long. Act V. is ushered in by a clever 
prelude of a mournful character, well calculated to introduce what 
comes after it—the despair of the lovers when their transports at 
being once more restored to each others’ arms are suddenly arrested 
by the working of the fatal poison. 

Rarely has M. Capoul infused more energy and more feeling 
into any part he has undertaken, and his impersonation clearly 
explains his partiality for the opera, and his pertinacity in pro- 


ducing it, even though to do so it was necessary that he | 


should handicap his duties as an artist with the cares and anxieties 
of a manager. Mdlle Heilbron, as Juliet, exhibited no traces of 
her recent indisposition; and ill-natured people suggest that 
perhaps the admirable manner in which Mdlle Rey, on the shortest 
possible notice, sang and acted the part at the last grand rehearsal 
exercised some mysterious curative power. At any rate, never 
was Mdlle Heilbron more graceful, more tender, or more dramatic. 
The other characters were equally well cast. Mdme Lhéritier was 
excellent as the Nurse, on whom the success of the opera is 
dependent to a greater extent than at first sight appears. Mercutio, 
Capulet, Lorenzo, and Tybalt found intelligent and zealous repre- 
sentatives in MM. Froment, Dufriche, Taskin, and Christophe 











respectively. The orchestra, under the guidance of Sig. Luigini, 
contributed largely to the successful result achieved. The dresses, 
scenery, and properties were magnificent and appropriate. 

The receipts of the first ten performances of La Grande 
Duchesse at the Bouffes-Parisiens amounted to 52,171 francs, 
or to an average of 5,217 francs for each performance. 
—At the Renaissance, Mdlle Zulma Bouffar, having recovered 
from a short indisposition, is rehearsing the principal character 
in La Camargo, which will take the place of Le Petit Due 
at the close of the Exhibition. Mdlle Desclauzas, also, has an 
important part in the same opera.—On Sunday last, when all the 
theatres enjoying government grants were opened gratis, the 
Grand Opéra gave Guillaume Tell; the Opsra-Comique, La Dame 
Blanche ; the Théatre-Francais. Le Misanthrope and Les Plaideurs ; 
the Odéon, Rodogune and Les Folies Amoureuses ; and the Théatre- 
Historique, Marceau. Admission to the Concert Populaire, 
likewise, was free, the prozramme provided being: Overture to 
Guillaume Tell, Rossini ; Andante and Finale from the Symphony 
in C minor, Beethoven ; “Invitation 4 la Valse,” Weber ; Prelude, 
Bach-Gounod ; Serenade, Haydn; and Overture to La Muctte, 
Auher.—Among the musical celebrities the last to arrive here for 
the purpose of attending officially the Exhibition was Count Geza 
Zichy, president of the Pesth Conservatory and author of some 
Studies for the Left Hand dedicated to his friend, Franz Liszt.— 
A grand Lyrical and Dramatic Matinée for the benefit of 
Lacressonniére, the actor, was given a few days since at the 
Théitre de la Porte-Saint-Martin. All the leading artists of Paris 
took part in it. The lyrical contingent included Mdmes Engalli, 
Mégeray, Jeanne Granier, Céline Chaumont, MM. Capoul, Nicot, 
and Berthelier.—The Police have made a raid upon the unlicensed 


| dealers in tickets, who frequent the neighbourhood of the Grand 


Opera and the Théitre-Lyrique. It is said that the dealers who 
ply their calling near the other theatres will ere long be similarly 
favoured. 





At close of dap. 


At close of day, as the faint sun lay low 

Amid the dying ashes of the sky, 

There kissed the clouds, the sands, the ocean flow, 
In stillness like a sleeping infant’s sigh, 

A glow—the ripples flashed it to and fro. 


I gazed half dreaming, for the passion throe 
Was leaving me of love whose glory I 

But now. no longer blind, began to know 
At close of day, 


The tears kept dropping down—I prayed—but no— 
The sun sank only deeper at my ery ; 

Then from afar there sant a mystic woe 

In voice that said, “ Could I remain so high 

I should become an ember —I must go 

At close of day.” Polkaw. 





Nap.es.—Nothing has yet been permanently settled with regard 
to the San Carlo, but Sig. Lamperti will open it for the Carneval 
season, and the Municipality will give him a subsidy of 150,000 
frances. Sig. Lamperti promises, among other works, Le Roide Lahore 
and three new grand ballets ; Messalina, La Stella del Norte, and 
Pietro Micea. His company will include Signore Bianchi Montalto, 
Bonheur, Signori De Sanctis, and Moriani. 

Hanover. —At the Theatre Royal, Z’annhiuser has been put on 
the stage, under the superintendence of Herr von Biilow, with a 
degree of completeness never before equalled here. Not only is the 
Hunting Scene given in its entirety, with every accessory, but the 
character of Venus, hitherto confided to no one of any note, has 
found a worthy representative in Mad. Koch-Bossemberger. 

Brussets.—Les Diamants de la Couronne has been performed at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie to good houses, though the cast is not 
what it should be. This applies to all the artists concerned in the 
piece except Mdlle Elly Warnots, who sings and acts the part of 
Caterina charmingly. M. Rodier, the tenor, is not a satisfactory 
Dom Enrique, vocally or histrionically, and the other characters 
are represented in an equally inadequate manner.—Mdme Adelina 
Patti will sing six times. Her engagement commences on the 31st, 
when the opera is to be La Traviata. Lucia will be given on the 
4th Nov. ; Faust on the 7th; J! Barbiere on the 9th; Aida on the 
13th ; and JI 7'rovatore on the 16th. 
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WAIFS. 

X. T. R. has returned to Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 

The Florentine Quartet have been playing in Stockholm, 

Signor Salvini is about to make a professional tour in Russia. 

Mdme Adelina Patti will shortly sing for six nights in Brussels. 

Signor Enrico Santini has purchased the Teatro Rossini, Alexan- 
dria. 

M. Ad. Fischer, the violoncellist, will play in Leipsic on the 6th 
November. 

Herr Briill’s Goldenes Kreuz will shortly be given in Rotterdam and 
Stockholm. 

A new theatre at Adria will be inaugurated with the Ruy Blas of 
Seiior Gomez. 

The Italian season at Malta was inaugurated by the Salvator Rosa 
of Seiior Gomez. 

Signor Boito, the composer of Mejistofele, is busy on a new opera, 
to be entitled Nero. 

It is said the orchestra of the Vienna Philharmonic Society will 
visit London next May. 

Signor Carlo Ronzani has finished a new opera, La Strega, to be 
first produced at Trani. 

Herr Louis Seidel, one of the best stage-managers in Germany, 
died recently in Berlin. 

Signor Parravano’s Ginevra di Monreale is in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

Signor Auteri will shortly visit Barcelona, to superintend the 
rehearsals of his Neyriero. 

Signor De Giosa’s opera, Napoli di Carnevale, is in preparation at 
the Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

Mdme D’Angeri is engaged at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
from the first of May next. 

Mdme Carlotta Grossi is engaged at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, from the Ist January next. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Boston (U.S.), commenced their 
rehearsals for the season on the 5th inst. 

Xosina Stolz, who married some time since the Duke de la Paz, is 
writing a book, to be called Behind the Scenes. 

Signor Marchetti’s new opera, Don Giovanni d’ Austria, will be 
produced in the winter at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Twenty young composers are competitors for the Mdme Rossini 
prize. The award will be made known next month. 

Herr Max Zenger, composer of the oratorio, Kain, has been 
appointed a professor in the Munich School of Music. 

It is now reported that M. Anton Rubinstein’s Nero is to be first 
performed neither in Paris nor in Vienna, but in Antwerp. 

Herr Markull, of Dantzic, has composed music to the Ajax of 
Sophocles, on the plan adopted by Mendelssohn for Antivone. 

Mdlle Anna Mehlig and Herr F. Griitzmacher will begin next 
month at Riga a concert tour through the eastern provinces of 

Russia. 

Herr Adolf Neuendorf will, this season, succeed Mr Theodore 
Thomas as conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

A new opera, Der Ritterschlag, by Herr H. Riedel, the newly ap- 
pointed conductor at the Ducal Theatre, Brunswick, is accepted at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Two important novelties, Hrodiade, by M. Massenet, and Nerone, 
by Signor Boito, are officially announced to be produced at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin, next year. 


The funeral of Mr Reuben Russell took place on Monday last at | 


the Brompton Cemetery. A number of persons, by whom he was 
highly esteemed, attended to pay their last respects. 


The juvenile violinist, Maurice Dengremont, will appear again in | 
Before leaving the Prus- | 


January at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 
sian capital, he paid a complimentary visit to Herr Joachim. 
It is right and laudable for a young man to strive to succeed in 


life, but, in his haste to get into the van, he must take care it is not | 


one driven by a gentleman in blue uniform with silver buttons. 


Mr Sydney M. Samuel has been commissioned by Mr Carl Rosa | 


to make the free English adaptation of Sardou’s Piccolino, music by 
Guiraud, which is to be one of the novelties of the forthcoming 
season, . 

Mdme Christine Nilsson, at the conclusion of her brilliantly suc- 
cessful concert tour, under the management of Mr Pyatt, will take 
two or three weeks’ rest prior to her long concert tour in Germany. 
which will commence December Ist, ‘ 








| relaxed throat. 


Mr A. G. Crowe, late musical director at the Southport Winter 
Garden, has been presented with a purse of £275, as a testimonial 
of the respect and esteem he is held in by the directors, share- 
holders, and employés of the establishment. 

Mr Gerard Coventry has been singing at Hastings during the last 
fortnight, and has been duly appreciated by the frequenters of the 
concerts under Dr Abram’s direction. _Mdme Marie Belval was the 
lady vocalist at these concerts. Both artists are now in London 
for the winter season. 

The decorations of St James’s Hall are admirable, and the 
habitués will hardly know the dusty old place again. There was a 
proposition to inaugurate the re-decorated hall with a series of enter- 
tainments of a popular character, but the scheme has been aban- 
doned. The hall will now probably be re-opened with the Sunday 
afternoon religious services. —London Figaro. 








Genoa.—Two sisters, Signore Lucia and Giulietta Millie, having 
abandoned Terpsichore for Euterpe, recently appeared successfully 
at the Politeama, the first as Marguerite in Faust, and the second as 
Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The first term commenced at Hoch’s 
Conservatory with the respectable number of eighty-seven students. 
Herr Julius Stockhausen’s singing-class is, as might have been 
expected, especially well attended. 


Advertisements. 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Moki, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
] E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Metliod as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of hs Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ¢ and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
yR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be tle most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Bantiey, &c, Sod in 
brag a and 2s. 9d., by a'l Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
e Colonies. 














Just Published. 


“(1RANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. 
F, E. WEATHERLY, Esj, The music by F. NEALE, Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


The Words by 
London ; 
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DESTINY. In F, G, and A.................. Poetry by R. Rerce 4 0 “A VO ’ K 
BREATHE NOT THAT NAME, InFandG ...H.J.SrLecer 4 0 () HARL KS }) ALBERT. 
WE MN vss ci ccnstisasisenex: Seicesasedkvacesteus R. Reece 4 0 . 
WITHERED FLOWERS. InCandE flat ...Lizzm Matruews 4 0 
BROT FO FO ooo ciysescesscrcescgecpoacons. scoeas JOHN OXENFORD 4 0 
WERT THOU WITH ME........ ROR OE is: Grorce Lintey 4 0 
BER WE BAP os ae ccc ces scncsosacconcccscccncccccsssevees R. Reece 4 0 "Hygena & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
THE VISION (My Lost Star) 0.000.000.0000... Marra X. Hayes 4 0 publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS .................. J.E. Carrenter 4 0 | and fayourite Composer of Dance Music. 
I ere ee AE ae br eo es or KaRGaN wo eae a eaiceSeiuesa caries LONGFELLOW 4 0 s. d. 
FLOWERS FOR HEAVEN (The Reaper and ye ee .- THE ENGAGED WALTZ .. .. «= 2 O net. 
MESSENGER DIVINE 000.0000. cccecccccccscsscsse Loxorennow 4 0 | DISTANT SHORE WALTZ, On Axruve Sut- 
BENEATH THE OAK ....0000..0.000 cece cece cect Joun OxENrorp 4 0 LIVAN’S Song 20 » 
THOU ART THE WORLD TO ME........................ %. Reece 4 0 | SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. “On “Ar THUR Sut. 
UNDER THE HAZEL TREE........................ H. B. Farnie 4 0 LIVAN’S Song and other favourite and Original 
THE INVITATION. InA flatandF .................. R. Reece 4 0 Melodies ... . S°C'z 
ngs LIVE FOR ME .............0..0..0.... G. Lintey 4 0 CLEOPATRA GALOP . 216. 

Pry 2 LEER BES ee ee H. J. Sr Leger 4 0 9 
SUNNY EYES OF BLUE... ........ H.G.B. Husr 4 9 | LOVE LETTER POLKA aioe. 
THE WRECK. InEflatandC ................... Loxerettow 4 0 | FANFARE POLKA ; a Sw 
THE PROPOSAL (Duet). Sung by the Mdlles Badia ...R.Reece 4 0 | MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. ei aie ‘a 


the day ... : ae a an ee 
ee SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on yn SULLIVAN’S 


popular Song. ‘‘One of the best eee ever 


NT written by the above favourite composer ” nO % 
POPULAR SON GS TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs aise 
BY SuLLIvan’s popular Cantata... ee QM, 
H E N R Y S M A R T TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 20 ,, 
. TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ ... 2 °O"~ 
8s. ad. 
THE LADY OF THE LEA......... Poetry by W. H. Bettamy 4 0 Sane Sy ene Pens : _* 
S|" si aaa etait: W. H. Bextamy 3 0 | RINK GALOP = rs 
HARK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING. In F and A flat FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 20, 
W.H. Bettamy 3 0 | FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... S04, 
THE ROSES I THOUGHT WERE MINE. In B flat and D PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... i 
MN espe pacaks hs ashen Sea cosusasovepivectesceiere W. Gurrnsey 3 0 | gIoILY QUADRILLE i oo 
THE BIRD’S LOVE-SONG. In C and E flat ......... F. ENocu 3 0 EAM 9 
FLY LIKE A BIRD. InEflatand C ............... F. Evocn 3 0 pin menial MB WALTEBS eee Airs . : e 
THE FAIRY'S WHISPER. .o.......-..e.cc.0000 J.P. Doveras 3 0 ae lg “ 
STAR OF THE VALLEY. Sungby MrSantley ..F. Exocn 3 0 | WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
BIRD OF MY DWELLING .2.ooo......eee F. Exocu 3 0 Melodies ... . - 20 ~,, 
STAY, SWALLOW, HERE .................0..0..000.0008. F. Exocu 3 0 | COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian an a ¢* 
THE HUNTER’S MOON ......... ..0.....000.ccccscceceeees F. Exocn 3 0 | BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE .. : ie. 
THE ANGEL OF HOME..........0..........0.00.0... JoHN Broveu 3 0 KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 20,, 
BLOOM, FAIRY ROSE ............. ..F, ENocu 0 MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES 20 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING . F. ‘Lane BRIDGE 4 0 2 - 
THE ECHO BY THE LAKE. In Fand A............ F. Exocu 4 09 | LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES °@ 4 
WEIN RN os vg nso ncscesssctesne <sicicicccasonces Jessica Rankin 3 0 | WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) i ay oe 
THE GLOW-WORM’S LAMP IS SHINING .........F. ENocu 3 0 
EI MIE TRONEING 65... sce sccscacdsccoccctececssescecsscsee ’. Enoch 3 0! wpa Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 
THEE WATE OMIORRT ........c..ccccccccccsccccseccccecce F. Enocu 3 0 
WAKE, MARY, WAKE. Sung by Mr Santley...Joun Larey 4 0 forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 
MUNI ou. facie Su co Pee aén ann Sebeeevtn SMesa ca eusche F. Enocu 3 0 
FLOWER OF MY GARDEN ..woo0....oocccoccccceeeeeee F. Exocu 3 0 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM ......... ..... Marta X, Hayes 4 0 Se ica 
RE MEM 55 oa cass nc na Fedde Geunveicdedeeve Maria X. Hayes 4 0 
THE LARK’S SONG. In B flat and G.................. F. Exnocu 3 0 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 


ALBUMS OF DANCE MUSIC. 


The ever increasing sale of these Albums in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and America, is the best evidence 
that the judicious selection of the Dances in them is fully appreciated. Many publications of the kind contain a large 
proportion of music which has been found to be unsuccessful in the ordinary form ; the music in Asnpown & Parry's 
Albums, on the contrary, is the best of its kind, and every piece has in its original form attained great popularity; in this 
respect they are unique, and form a permanent, attractive, and varied selection of excellent Dance Music in a portable and 
convenient form at an extremely low price. 


FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Valse .. .. “Cornflower” .. ..C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘The Atherstone” J.C. Van Maanen. 
Quadrille .. “Dolly Varden” © Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘ Caledonians” .. se Marriott. 
Galop .. .. “The Outpost” .. .. ©. Godfrey. | Valse .. .. “Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘‘Trebelli” - .. H. Roubier. | Polka .. .. Early in the Morning ” C. Coote. 
Lancers .. “Punch and Judy” ..H.S. Roberts. | Country Dance ‘Sir Roger de Coverley” Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SECOND ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 


Valse .. .. “Liinnocence” .. .. ©. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘‘Kettledrum” .. ..  C. Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “PunchandJudy” ..H.S. Roberts. | Quadrille .. ‘“Caledonians ” (witn the figures) R. Coote. 
Galop .. .. “Fun of the ball” ao Marriott. | Valse .. .. “Ander Themse Strand” Kéler Béla. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘“ Mignonette” .. .. . Godfrey. | Polka.. .. “ Butterfly’s Ball ” .. C. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. “Yemerrieold times”.. F. Godfrey. | Country Dance “Speed the Plough” .. Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THIRD ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Valse .. .. “ Pauline” wt .. ©. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. “Jenny Bell” .. .. H. C. Swatton. 
Quadrille .. “Chilpéric” .. Re Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘England and Wales”.. Marriott. 
Galop .. . “Sei .. .. Montgomery. | Valse .. .. “Kathleen Mavourneen ” Montgomery. 
Polka . .. “Blush Rose” .. ..  . Godfrey. | Galop.. ..  Wind-up” oe ..  (C. Godfrey. 
Lancers .. “Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. | CountryDance “Off she goes” .. .. Old English. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FOURTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Valse .. “The Language of flowers” C.Coote,Jun. | Schottische .. “Nelly”.. ny. ..  C. Codfrey. 
Quadrille .. “Blue Beard” .. .. C. Coote, Jun. | Quadrille .. “Patchwork” .. .. E. M. Lott. 
Galop .. .. “Domino ” = .. C. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. .. “Kate Kearney ” -, C. Coote. 
Polka .. -. “Jolly Dogs” .. ¥ Marriott. | Polka-Mazurka “Blue Bell” .. “3 Marriott. 
Lancers .. “Christmas time ” .. W.C. Levey. | Country Dance “Thetank” .. .. Old English. 
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